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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


Department of the Interior, 

Bureau of Education, , 
Washington , October 21>, 191U 

Sir: The matter of the preparation of teachers for the schools of 
this country is of so great importance that any information which 
may contribute to our knowledge of the most effective wal^s of doing 
it is eagerly sought by those directly interested in the subject. The 
example of methods used in other countries is especially helpful. For 
this reason; in the summer of 1013 I detailed Charles H. Judd, 
pyofessor of education in the University of Chicago, and at that time 
this bureau’s specialist in higher education, to go to Europe and make 
a -careful study of the education and training of teachers for the 
schools in England, Scotland, Germany, and some other countries. 
The manuscript submitted herewith is one of the results of this study. 
I recommend that it be published as a bulletin of the Bureau of 
Education. 

Respectfully submitted. ^ 

P. P. Claxton, 

. ' , Commissioner . 

The Secretary of the Interior. 
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The obligations of the writer of this report are so ‘numerous that 
he despairs of being able adequately to acknowledge all gf them. 

, Tlfc way was hospitably prepared in all quarters; so that he found in 
England, Scotland, and Germany no difficulty in securing inforina- 
! tion of every kind and in obtaining the opportunity for personal 
* observation' wherever he sought such opportunity. One obligation 
1 incurred in Scotland is, however, of such a character that it calls for 
special acknowledgment, Mr. J. Malloch, director of studies of the 
Training College of Dundee, was kind enough to read over the pages 
of this report on- Scotland. He offered a number of suggestions, 
which improved .the statement and eliminated errors ill the first draft. 
In England the vice chancellor of the University of I^eeds, Dr. M. E. 
Sadler, contributed so much in the way of suggestion and personal 
introductions that the writer’s visits were in very largo measure 
guided hfdiis kindness. Several gentlemen, of the, board of educa- 
tion were both officially and personally most helpful. The writer is 
under»special obligation to Mr. F. Ileath and Mr. A. E. 1 wentyhinn. 
In Germany Prof. Meumann, of Hamburg, gave indispensable advice 
and prepared the way for easy access to the institutions both in that 
city and in other States. In "Berlin the gentlemen at the Amerika 
Institute and Herr Kullnick at the ^pussische Auskunftstelle fiir 
Schulwesen greatly facilitated the preparation of material for the 
report. Finally, Dr. Kerschensteiner, of Munich, added one more to 
% -4he li§t pf Americans who stand under obligation to. liini by aiding 
the writer in conference and with suggestions. 

Cham.ks H. Judd. 


Chicago, April 16 , 191 
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THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS IN ENGLAND, SCOT- 
LAND, AND GERMANY. 


I. 

THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS IN /ENGLAND. 

* There are as many different varieties of teachers in England as 
; there are in the United States. There for example, the private 
tender who has no special training and has never submitted himself 
to a oertificabing test by the State. Then there is the partially quali- 
fied teacher, employed by the community which can not, or will not, 
pay for a well-trilined teacher. This ill-fitted teacher is of&n recog- 
nized by the State and given some credential which puts the school 
in which he serves on the list of institutions receiving Government 
. grants. If a school is to receive grants, its teachers must be “ recog- 
nized ” by the board of education. . If a school does not receive State 
grants, it is free to do anything which its patrons will accept and 
support. In England there are many private schools which do not 
ask for State aid and do not submit to inspection. These private 
foundations are not included in the statistics or reports of the board 
of education. The teachers in these schools may be regarded as for 
the most part without the specSol training which is encouraged, but 
not absolutely required, by the Sctffce in the grant-supported schools. 

Even in the schools inspected by the board of education and sup- 
ported by its grants there is the greatest variation in the training of 
teachers.^ ^The following facts make it clear that special professional 
training is not required for apppintment to teaching positions in 
England. Of the 9,126 1 full-time teachers in secondary schools 
which# in' 1912 received grants from the board of education, 5,348* * 
were without professional' training. Of this group of, untrained 
teachers, 2,871 were also without degrees from college or university; 
The total number of secondary teachers without degrees was 3,715. 
In the ordinary public elementary schools mere were, out of 29,552 

1 Statistics of Public Education in England and Waloa, 1011-12 (Cd. 6934), p. 114. 

* Ibid, pp. 28 and 29. 
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head teachers^ 12,346 not trained. Out of a total of 97,104 certificated 
staff teachers, 41,607 were not professional ly trained. In addition, 
there were employed in the schools 39,125 uncertificated teachers and 
12,249 supplementary teachers. This does not include part-time 
teachers. , 

The foregoing figures make it evident that the description of the 
English system of training of teachers must be recognized as cover- 
ing only a part of the fuets^with regard to the teaching profession 
as that profession is actually constituted/ The gravity of the situ- 
ation is further indicated by the fact, which is repeatedly discussed ‘ 
in the official reports, that there is at the present time a marked un- 
dersupply of candidates for teaching positions, and that tlfe num- 
• b^r of students who are entering upon training is so small as to 
arouse serious apprehension regarding the future of the teaching 
profession. 1 

The training and certification of teachers is recognized as the 
function of the board of education, which has authority over the 
school affairs of all England. The board of education performs its 
work, however, through various local agencies. Thus there are 
training colleges for teachers, some of which were established by 
the churches, some by municipalities, and some by'endownient from*" 
individual sources. Such training colleges are adopted by the board, 
k and through grants to students and grants for buildings the board 
helps in their maintenance. Again, local educational authorities 
provide in secondary schools, and in local training centers facilities 
for the education of designated students who are preparing for 
entrance upon the teaching profession. All these types of encourage- 
ment to students to become teachers are supervised and subsidized by 
the board, the board requiring in return conformity to its general 
principles of organization of the courses. The result of this method 
of procedure is great variation in the actual preparation of candi- 
dates for the “profession, and a persistence of the traditional prac- 
tices that have grown out of the older local methods. The present 
J situation can perhaps be best Explained by reviewing briefly the 
“history of the training of elementary teachers in England. 

The^iaterial for this historical statement is present^ in a publica- 
tion issued bylhe board of education^ entitled “General Report on 
the Instruction and Training of Pupil-Teachers, 1903-1907, with 
Historical Introduction.” . 

\ In the period 1839-40 the pupil-tether systom was de^gloped in 
England through the activities of D#?Kay, the first Secretary of the 
committees of the council, trior to the activities of Dr. Kay, the 
monitorial systepi, which had been developed by Bell and Lancaster, 


1 Rtpori of tb« Board of Education, 1911-12 (Cd. 6707), p. 108 «t aeq. 
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was very common in England. This monitorial system, it will be 
remembered, provided in every school a Lumber of children of from * 

8 to 12 years of age who conveyed the information which they 
received from the teacher to younger children who. were placed under ^ 
their charge,. This system proved to be very unsatisfactory, because 
of the immaturity of the monitors and because of their utter -lack of . 
interest in actual preparation for the teaching profession, most of 
the monitors being persons who did not intend to become teachers 
and who did not regard their monitorial duties as in any/sense a 
part of their training for later life. I)r. Kay’s plan was a modifica- 
tion of the monitorial svstem^artd created a class of apprentices in 
the schools known as pupil-teachers. 

T^he pupil-teacher is — 


a young teacher, in the Qrst instance introduced to- the notice of the master by 
his good qualities ns one of the best Instructed and most intelligent of the 
children, whose attainments and skill are full ^ of promise, and who, having 
consented to remaiu at a low rate of remuneration in the school, is further 
• rewarded by being enabled to avail himself of the opiwrtunltles afforded hlih 
for attaining particular skill In the art of teaching, by dally practice In the 
School and by the gratuitous superintendence of his reading and Rtudles by the 
master from whom he receives lessons on technical subjects of school Instruc- 
tion every evening . 1 

One additional fact regarding Dr. Kay’s organization is to be 
noted as important. Not only was a salary paid to the pupil-teacher 
under this plan, but the head master who had the pupil in charge 
received also an increase in his salary paid, by the central bqgrd of 
education. v * ^ 

The advance made by this pupil-teacher system over the mom*, 
torial system is described as great. A different and better qualified 
class of pupils undertook the,work and remained in the teaching 
profession after their experience in the school. The number of such 
apprentices increased rapidly. Indeed, the inducements offered to 
pupils to entA* upon the teaching profession, and the inducement 
offered to the head teachers to bring pupils into the pupif-teacher 
class, were so great that by f 862 the cost of the system became too 
great to permit its continuance. In 1861 the maximum number of * 4 

pupil-teachers employed was 13,&7l. At this time the State was 
contributing a yearly grant of £15, or about $75, toward the salary of 
each pupil-teacher and was ai the same time making a grant toward 
the cost ofjinstruction. 

In 1862 , becauSe.of the pressure of numbers above referred to, a new 
- plan was adopted whereby the teachers were no longer to receive 
from the board additions to their salaries, but a single arrangement 
„ was made directly .with- the Managers of schools, and the managers . 
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were in turn to negotiate with pupil-teachers and makers any ad- 
justment which they could make, . This new arrangement not jmly 
rffrected the number of pupil -teachers very materially, but led to a 
loss of interest on the part of the teachers in the work of their 
pupils. The supplementary instruction which* the scheme required 
the teachers to give to tne pupil-teachers at night became less and 
less effective on the academic side, and the pupil -teacher system began 
to exhibit weaknesses which threatenkl the whole scheme. Not only 
were some of the teachers increasingly neglectful, but an additional 
difficulty came conspicuously to the surface in the fact that many 
teacherq fwere found to be unable to give training to the pupil- 
teachers on the professional sid& 

The official reports of this period,, as well as the official reports 
which began to appear even before the change of 1862, showithat 
there was frequent ground for criticism on the part of the inspec- 
tors as to the intelligence and efficiency of pupil-teachers. \ cor- 
rective measure which suggested itself and began to be adopted in 
many quarters was that of centralizing the instruction of pupil- 
teachers. The example of Holland, which had influenced Dr. Kay 
in starting the .pupil -teacher movement in England, as well as the 
natural tendency of the systen 1 itself, suggested the feasibility of • 
bringing together ^all of the pupil-teachers in a city system for- 
instruction at a central institution or pupil-teacher center. We are 
told that WLaverpool, in 1874 — 

two experiments were set on foot ; one took the form of a pupil-teacher college, 
at which the younger pupil-teachert were Instructed daring one afternoon in 
the week and the older ones daring evenings and ou Saturday mornings; the 
other was the attachment to the Boman Catholic training college of au lnstitu- 
. tion in which the pupil-teachers of the numerous Roman Catholic schools In 
Liverpool were both lodged and taught In other places pupil-teacher aasoda- 
tions were formed, which attempted to/assist the organisation of head-teacher 
Instruction’ by holding periodical examinations . 1 

. The development of separate institutions for the training of pupil- 
teachers went forward very rapidly. In some localities opposition 
was encountered to the, organization of these institutions, but this 
type of institution was soon legalized by statutory enactment and 
v became the common agency for the preliminary preparation of 
viewers. * 

, The next step of a radical character which was made came through 
the fusion of secondary school and the special centers' for the train- 
ing of pupil-teachers.* At Scarborough an interesting example ap- 
] red of the establishment through the join^efforts of the borough 
council an# the school board of a pupil-teacher clairo in the secondary 
schools. 
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Even in so rural an area as Wiltshire the building and staffs of secondary 
schools were in the same way made available for the Instruction -of pupil- 
teachers, who attend there for from three to five half days each week, although 
they did not share their instruction or their recreation with the ordinary 
scholars. 

After the adoption of the code of 1902, the use of secondary 
schools for the training of students who were to become teachers 
developed into a common practice. Complications of one sort or 
another began, however, to appear. The academic interests of the 
secondary -school instructors who were interested in the subject mat- 
ter were in a measure in conflict 'with the practical or professional 
interests of the pupils. One of the criticisms, as indicated above, of 
the pupil -teacher system was the deficiency in the academic training 
given to candidates. The instruction of pupil teachers in secondary 
gchools tended to correct this difficulty. On the other hand, one of 
the supposed advantages of the old system was the great emphasis 
placed upon actual contact with children in the schools. To secure 
this contact with the schools during the period of secondary instruc- 
tion involved many sacrifices on the part of the pupils’ programs. 
The problem is still a live one in the English system. It has been 
solved in what may be called the regular system of teacher training 
by omitting practical training during the secondary period. Thus 
in the struggle between academic interests and practical interests the 
academic interests have won. 

With the adoption of the secondary school as the center for the 
academic training of pupils, we arrive at What may be described as 
the present period of development of the system in Ragland. The 
special modification of the system which typifies the present period 
is to be found in the fact mentioned above, that the prospect^* 
teacher now goes. to the secondary school for, a long period before 
he comes into any contact with actual class-room management and 
instruction. In other words, he is no longer a pupil teacher in the 
old sense of that term, selected by the head master because of his 
qualifications and immediately put in charge of some of the younger 
children; he is father selected for higher academic training with a 
view to ultimate return to the schools after a bourse of training 
which takes him away for the time from the classroom and its duties. 
Students who are thus selected to be trained for the teaching profes- 
sion are known as student teachers rather than pupil teachers. , They 
are, as a matter of fact, students # preparing somewhat remotely for 
the profession rather than actual participant The old Conception 
of the pupils associated directly with a single master has thus dis- 
appeared So feur as the regular system of training wged by the 
board of education and sanctioned by its authority is conoemedL 

The student-teacher system as contrasted 'with the pupil-teacher 
system is, hpw^ver ? qol established. Perhaps* the qaost striking 
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» illustration of this is to be found in the fact that in Wales it has 
been thought impractical to carry out the student-teacher system, 
and there is a conscious return to the simpler form of training under 
the pupil-teacher system. It was found in Wales that it was quite 
impossible to recruit the ranks of the teaching profession through 
the system of secondary and advanced training, provided by the 
student-teacher plan. The effort to get a full series of academic 
courses before the student begins to apply his knowledge to instruc- 
tion of pupils broke down in Wales on the economic side because it 
produced a dearth of candidates willing to take this longer training 
before fentering upon their professional duties. 

It was noted in an earlier introductory paragraph that this- same 
difficulty is confronting all England. /Those who are optimistic 
about the present system do not believe that the present dearth of 
teachers will permanently handicap the system. On the other hand, 
there are those who are pessimistic about enforcing the elaborate 
system of secondary training which now constitutes one of the princi- 
pal requirements in the training of teachers. 

Going back, for the moment, to the situation in Wales, those who 
are concerned with the training of teachers in that State are satisfied 
to return to the earlier plan, because they believe that the apprentice- 
ship system has certain inherent advantages that are in danger of 
being loBt in the • student- teacher plan. The apprenticeship system, 
they point out, is the natural system in small schools where the head 
master comes into intimate contact with the pupils. The small 
schools are most common in rural districts. If the children who 
might be selected and trained for teachers in rural districts are not 
allowed to enter the profession through a simple apprenticeship 
system, they will be lost to the profession altogether. Possible can- 
didates from these small rural schools bften ca*f not go to secondary 
schools because such schools do not exist within easy reach ; and, 
furthermore, the longer preliminary preparation discourages boys 
and girls whose ability is such that they would grow into very 
desirable additions to the profession. Moreover, it is believed by 
many that the practical experience to be gained through this appren- 
ticeship system is a complete compensation for the limitations in 
academic training that constitute the majbr criticism against the 
papil-teacher system. The knowledge which the pupil teacher gets 
k argued, much more effective and practical than the knowledge 
aemirwS In secondary schools. Whether these arguments in favor of 
the pupihteacher system really justify a return fb that system in 
Wales or are merely brought forward to support a social movement 
which is 'Warder way, is difficult for a. casual observer to decide. Cer- 
tain it utthat in this district there is aredoil from the more elaborate 
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student-teacher system authorized in England and now maintained 
as vigorously as possible by the board of education. 

This historical and critical survey of the development Qf fee pupil- 
teacher system has dealt only with the preliminary stage of the teach- 
er's training. There are, indeed, many teachers classified by the 
board of education as not trained who derive their whole preparation 
for professional work without going beyond what is here described 
as the preliminary stage. Pupil teachers are still very common in 
England. On the other hand, the best-trained members of the pro- 
fession those who, after completing a term of years as student 
teachers, take a course in a training college. Here they complete a 
full academic and professional course. As indicated above, some of 
these training colleges were established by churches, sonle grew out 
of municipal pupil- teacher centers, and some have been established 
in the universities. 

The history of training* colleges would constitute an interesting 
parallel statement to accompany the foregoing statement of the de- 
velopment of the pupil-teacher system, but such a study of training 
colleges would not contribute any necessary elements a comprehen- 
sion of the present situation. 

On the other hand, the evolution of the pupil-teacher plan explains 
many of the characteristics of the training colleges. Especially is 
this true ^ith respect to the great emphasis which is laid in all train- 
ing colleges upon practice teaching. The apprenticeship idea has 
been carried over and influences the actual organization of the teach- 
ing fetree and the progjton of, teachers] colleges in a most emphatic 
degree. For example, pe finds the professors in university training 
colleges devoting much time to demonstration lessons given by them- 
selves to children brought from a neighboring public elementary 
school. Criticism lessons given by students and attended by other 
teachers in training are among the most common exercises in these 
training colleges. American audiences have from time to time had 
opportunities to observe some English professor of education con- 
duct a class qf children successfully before an audience. This is a 
sort of exercise which is very common in the English training col- 
1 «*ea * , 

A second characteristic ^of the training colleges which impresses 
the observer very forcibly is the fact that all the regular agencies de- 
voted to the training of teachers concentrate on the preparation of 
elementary teachers. Thus, in 1911-12 1 there were 80 colleges train- 
ing 11,149 students to become elementary teachers. At the same time 
there were only 18 s training colleges, and these^graduated only 182 
students with credential^ showing that they were trained as teachers 

v ^Statistics of PnfcUc Bdaeatiop, leij-ia, p. 380. 
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145 were women, most of whom were preparing to teach in lower 
grades of the secondary schools. v 

The situation in this respect will be clearer if we digress for a 
moment to comment ou the meaning of the term “ secondary school,” 
as that term is employed in England. The secondary school in Eng- 
land is characterized by the following facts: First, it is a tuition 
school; and second, its course of study is formulated, even in the 
lower grades, with a view to preparing pupils for admission to the 
higher schools. For example, the instruction in foreign language 
begins when the pupils in these schools are 10 years of age. The rest 
of the course is modified in the same general spirit of preparation for 
the upper classes. The English secondary school is not characterized 
by the fact that it admits only the older students. In fact, the sec- 
ondary school has' primary grades and upper grades. 

The secondary schools are primary the schools of the “ better 
classes ” of society. To be, sure, all classes of children may sooner or 
later, through transfers, get into these schools, provided they attain 
a sufficient rank to secure scholarships. This is especially true where 
secondary schools are maintained by local authorities. Transfers 
from the elementary school always involve friction, however. There 
is constant complaint on the part of head masters of the municipal 
secondary schools that children are transferred at too late a date to 
the secondary schools. For example in the case of the boy who com- 
pletes the work of. the elementary school and is transferred at the 
age of 13 or H from an elementary school whert foreign language is 
never taught to a secondary school where the ordinary pupils have 
had languages for a period of three or four years, fye transferred 
£oy is at a distinct disadvantage in his later educational career. The 
secondary school is therefore to be considered, as in all continental 
countries, a parallel school oovering the ground of the elementary 
school and not connected with it at the end of the course, as in our 
American system of education. When therefore one finds that the 
State is concerned more with the training ef elementary school-teach- 
ers .than with the training of secondary school-teachers he must rec- 
ognize that the secondary schools are assumed to be better able to 
provide for themselves teachers of an adequate grade of excellence. 
The better salaries paid in these secondary schools and the higher 
g^darda of academic scholarship leave the central board of educa- 
t|ob fm tb conce^ attention upon the elemehtaiy schools. The 
as pointed out above, that the training oollegee of England, 
* ‘ A 
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Tor the secondary schools. Even this statement is misleading if we 
. do not keep, in mind the fact that secondary teaching means in Eng- 
land something entirely different from what it means in the United 
States. Of the 182 students preparing to become secondary teachprs, 
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even the university departments, are characterized by their attention 
to elementary education. 

Another characteristic of the training colleges which grows di- 
rectly out of the traditionalapprenticeship idea is*the elaborate prn- 
vision made in the organization of these institutions for practice 
schools. Formerly each training college conducted its own practice 
school, and in some of tpe older foundations the visitor finds such a 
practice school still in existence. For the most part, however, the 
public elementary schools of the gity arie organically related to the 
training college and furnish opportunity for practice. This ne- 
cessitates much outside supervision on the part of the teachers of the j 
training colleges. Indeed, 4n some cases practical critic teachers are J 
taken on for part of the year to aid the regular 'staff in supervising 
outside practice teaching. In any case the corps of teachers devotes a 
very -large amount of energy to this outside work, and the students 
often go a long way from the training college in order to work in 
schools. 

The organization of practice teaching in schools not under direct 
control of the training college raises many issues and involves the 
discussion of many problems. Some of the common schools are not 
equipped with teachers who furnish good Examples for the candi- 
dates. Therefore arrangements are made with the city authorities 
to concentrate their good teachers in one school. A better salary i^ 
paid to some of these better teachers. Personal conferences with the 
members of the training college staff also serve to improve the school. 
In short, the schools which are thus affiliated with the training col- 
leges are often greatly advantaged by their affiliation with the 
training college. 0 * ' 

Before turning to the details of the training of an individual 
teacher a brief statement should be made of the method of support of 
these training colleges and of the method of selecting candidates for 
admission. 

In matters of support the training colleges are like all higher 
institutions of learning in England. All higher institutions exact a 
fee of the student; none are free. 

-The only free school in England is the elementary school. Orig- r 
inally the elementary school was open only to the poorer classes. I 
It was maintained by some charitable or religious organization, and 
the students were socially looked down upon because they attended . 
the free school. Families which could afford to send their children 
to schools which required a fee always did so. In view of this fee 
system a large number of scholarships or bursaries, as they are called, 
have grown up. The establishment of scholarships in various schools 
is one of the favorite forms of endowment Scholarships, after 
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/ being established, are awarded, usually on the basis of examination, 
j to students who are regarded as superior. The individual student 
therefore very frequently gets his higher education without having 
to pay his own fee. In this sense of the word his education is free, 
but the school which he attends does not have to recognize him as a 
free student since it is reimbursed by the scholarship. When the 
act of 1902 led to the establishment of municipal secondary schools, 
the demand for such scholarships in these* higher schools been me 
immediately obvious, and funds of c public sort were set aside to 
support-worthy students in these fee schools. There never was any 
movement, and probably never will be, to make the school free as 
our American high school is free. In other words, the support of 
the school is derived through its pupils, and even the public funds 
which are to be used in the schools must be paid for individual 
students who are attending these schools. 

/ The same general formula applies in the institutions which train 
f teachers. The preparation of a teacher is a State function. Funds 
j for the training of these teachers must be provided by the Central 
J Government, and yet these funds are to be paid to the institutions 
where the teachers are actually trained in terms of the individuals 
who attend the institutions. In some cases the central authorities 
make a grant for buildings. Indeed, 75 per cent of the cost of the 
buildings of a training college may be paid by the board of education 
in London, but as soon as the buildings ai*e erected and the institu- 
tion begins operation, further funds derived from the bpard of edu- 
cation are paid only as grants for the students who attend the school. 
In some cases the training colleges demand a fee which is in excess 
of the grant paid ptfr student by the board of education. In some 
oases the grant from the board of education is supplemented by 
funds supplied by the local education authorities, but so far as the 
training college has current financial relations with the board of 
education, it is always in the form of sums paid' for recognized 
scholars.- The theory on which this system is maintained is the 
theory that the Government is thus able to select the students who are 
supported by public funds. 

The selection of students for the higher institutions is one of the 
absorbing problems in English education. An observer from the 
United States, where institutions are free and anxious to- welcome 
students, enters only slowly into the spirit of a system 1 which is 
fundamentally interested only in selected individuals. This is the 
moist essential difference between the higher schools of England and 
those of the United States/ 

K* The method of selecting students is everywhere the examination. 
Myancenieht from oue school to another depends on some form of 
^examination. Perhaps the fact that schools in England have been 
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so diverse in character, and are consequently so unwilling to accept 
each other’s products, explains in some measure the reliance placed 
on ^examinations, but the life of the system depends upon the fact 
t hat there is confldence in e xaminations as selecting instruments . _ 

Examining candidates of all stages and degrees has become at pro- 
fession. For example, there is a corporation at Oxford which con- 
ducts examinations* in all parts of England. If a school wishes to 
be rated as efficient, it puts itself in communication tfith this Oxford 
corporation and asks for examinations in various subjects in which 
its students have, been trained. The papers are prepared at Oxford 
by persons who nave been employed by the examination corporation 
to set a series of questions, and after the answers have been written, 
the corporation corrects the answer papers. 

What is done at Oxford is done also at ~ rious other institutions. 
Thus there is a general matriculation board which conducts examina- 
tions for the northern universities. The University of London is 
another examining institution which has a large influence in classi- 
fying students and admitting them to various educational and pro- 
fessional institutions. A host of other lesser examining agencies 
might be added to the list. 

When one of these examining corporations or institutions has been 
in operation for a time, the board of education allows it sanction by 
accepting its examinations as official credentials. Students who pass 
the Oxford locals will be accepted as candidates for the teaching 
profession by the board of education. The Oxford local is accepted 
as a substitute for the examination conducted by the board itself. 
Not only the Oxford locals, but various other examinations, are listed 
by the board of education as acceptable in establishing the.claim of a 
candidate for admission to a training college or for recognition as a 
student teacher. 

It -would hardly be appropriate for the American visitor to pass 
judgment after a few months of experience upon this whole scheme 
of selecting candidates for the higher schools of England^* Certain 
it is, however, that English educators themselves see grave difficulties 
in the plan. Some of these appear in the fact that there are many 
different examining agencies, with standards which seem to differ 
radically from each other. Another serious difficulty is that the 
examination is set by some agency other than the teacher. Indeed, 
there is always a conscious* effort to detach the examining agency 
from the teaching force. As in other parts of the world, the can- 
didate who has, native or acquired assurance and fluency shines in 
examination as contrasted with his slower fellow. 

Whatever the objections to examination, the system is established 
and is the regular method of sending candidates on their careers of 
training for the teaching profession. - ? x 
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18 TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 

THE THATNINO OF ELEMENTARY TEACHERS. 

> 

The next section of this report will deal with the typical lines of 
training which qualify persons to enter the teaching profession as 
^elementary teachers. As .will be indicated later, and as has been 
intimated before, fhere is practically no professional training of 
secondary school-teachers in 'England. A number of different plans 



may be followed by the student who is looking forward to a teacher's 
certificate for elementary schools. These are all summarized in a 
£ pamphlet published by the board of education in 1912 entitled, “ How 
to tecqpie a teacher in a public elementary school.” On page 20, of 
thatpamphlet there is a chart which is here reproduced. Thisrcb^ 
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shows all of the different plans of training in very compact form. 
a We may now proceed to trace within this chart by means of explana- 
tory statements a number of typical methods of entering the teaciiing 

profession. 

It will be noted at the bottom of the chart that two types of pupils 
are able to enter the teaching profession, either those who come from ' 
the elementary school or those who come from the secondary school. , 
, As has already been pointed out, these two schools ‘ represent two ' 
different lines of progress, which ascend in parallel from the lowest 
grade^ upward. The transfer from the elementary school tothe 
secondary school, which is indicated by the dotted horizontal line 
going out of the elementary school into the secondary school, repre- 
sents the passage of pupils who have secured scholarships from the 
elementary school into the secondary. About 25 per cent of the 
places in secondary schools on the grant list of the board of education 
are free to elementary pupils who can pass an examination. 

KEY TO DIAGRAM ON PRECEDfNG PAGE. 

This diagram is Intended to represent the various ways In which a person 
may proceed through the different stages of the teaching profession. 

The rectangles represent the status of the teacher at the various stages of 
hJs or hei; career; the dotted lines represent the several means of progress of 
the teacher through these stages; the letters Inclosed itf elides represent the 
exnmlnatIons"Which the teacher has to pass In this progress. . 

It will be observed that the lines leading from the rectangles representing 
the early stages of the teaching career meet In an ellipse, from which other lines 
proceed leading to the rectangles representing the later stages. It Is intended 
by this to represent the fact that teacher* who have passed through th m 
earlier stages by any one of the alternative routes Indicated by the dotted lines 
may then proceed to the later stages, either by entering a training college, 
whether as an ordinary or a degree student, or by becoming uncertiflcated 
teachers. The examinations to be passed In each bf these three cases are shown 
on the diagram by their, appropriate letters. It. should be observed that 
barfed tb and pupil teachers may have passed one- of these examinations during 
their period of recognition ns such, and that student teachers will have done 
so, as a rule, previous to the beginning of their recognition. 

, The minimum age at which intending teachers passing through a secondary 
schodl course and going direct to a training college can pass each stage is 
shown on the left-hand side of the diagram, for those passing through the pupil- 
teacher course is shown on the right-hand side. 

The various examinations arb indicated In the diagram by the following 
letters:. 

(ai “One of the examinations mentioned lu Appendix I. A. 

“One of the examinations mentioned in Appendix I. B. 

“OnekOf the examinations mentioned dn Appendix I. D. 

“An approved final examination, conducted wholly or partly by a university. 
“The board's final examination for students in training colleges. 

“The beard's certificate examination for teachers la elementary schools, 

• /v • ' 
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The pupil who eta frdmthe elementary school, into the sec- 
ondary school or the pupil who has begun his work in the secondary 
school now passes forward through the ordinary academic training 
of the secondary school until he has reached a minimum age of 16. 


Kv 



At this point he may be recognized by the board of education as a 
bursar. This is the middle group of the three 'indicated on the left- 
hand side of the chart. A bursar is a boy, or girl, who has declared 
his intention of entering the teachmg profession and seeks a grant 
from the board of education on the ground of his scholarship and 
his plans for professional service to the State. He must be some- 
where between 16 and 18 years of age. He must give evidence of 
physical fitness. Indeed, it is to be pointed out that at every stage 
of the teacher’s training the board of education demands this quali- 
fication of physical fitness. The bursar must also have the recom- 
mendation of local authorities that he is u student of good qualifi- 
cations. The particular method of determining these qualifications 
is left by the board of education to the local authorities, in consulta- 
tion .with the board’s inspector. The candidate to become a bursar 
must (also give special promise of being able to pas£ the examination 
which will qualify him for admission to the teachers’ training college. 

It is not necessary that he shall have taken this examination, although 
in some cases he has actually parted the examinations and cqntinues 
his training in the secondary school after absolving this examination. 

It is expected in any case that he will complete the examination dur- 
ing the year his bursarship. He now goes on with his secondary ‘ 
school training without doing any teaching in the elementary school. 
Indeed, this is a striking example of the fhet that under the present 
system the practical experience of the student has. been postponed ». 
as it was not under the older pupil-teacher plan. A bursar is there- 
fore to be recognized as a person who differentiates himself very 
notably from the ordinary pupil-teacher, whose career is represented 
on the _right;hand side of the chart and will be the subject of later 
detailed explanation. 

The bursar receives education free from all fees at the secondary ~ 
school which he attends, and in addition he may have a maintenaffbe 
allowance. This maintenance'allowance and the free tuition may be 
in part paid by the local education authorities and in part by the 
board of education through grants made to the school. If a mainte- 
nance allowance is given to the bursar of between 5 and 10 pounds, 
the board of education pays half of the amount. Under certain con- 
ditions the board of education will cooperate in paying a somewhat a 
larger maintenance allowance. The board gives £10 for the tuition 
grants and under special conditions may increase this grant some- 
what for each bursar. Bursars are not under ordinary circumstances . 
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appointed t^kthese stipends unless they have been for three years in 
the secondary school prior to date of appointment. 

There is, therefore, in this appointment a clear indication that 

t h e board o f e ducation and t he loc a l authoriti es ar e coop e rating — 

wherever it is reasonably possible to do so in the academic training 
of students who are later going into the teaching profession. The 
emphasis is here upon academic training; the practical experience f 
is to be had at a later date. This mode of procedure is the one 
which the board of education favors as distinguished from the older 
system of pupil-teacher training, which is seen on the right side of l 
the chart. | 

After the bursar hasVnjeyed his stipend for one year he may go 
forward directly into a teachers’ training college. He may, on the 
other hand, be appointed to the position of student-teacher. It will | 
be noted in the diagram that a person may become a student-teacher N 
without having gone through the preliminary bursar stage. In any 
case, the student-teacher must be a person who has passed the ex- f 
animation for admission to a teachers’ training college. He is I 
therefore well on his way to complete training for the teaching pro- ] 

fession, but he pauses at this time to get some further academic | 

training in the secondary school and at the same time to accumulate 
, some practical experience in the elementary school. He . may be 
employed in an elementary school or he must, in any case, be in 
attendance upon thm exercises of such school during the period when 
he is a student-teacher. For work in the elementary school he may 
receive such pay as the local education authorities determine. Fur- 
thermore, the local education authorities are allowed to lay out a 
program, subject to the inspection of the board of education, for 
the continuation of the training of these student-teachers. The 
student-teacher is a new type of pupil-teacher. He is to be found ' 
in those districts where the secondary school has given serious atten- 
tion to the task of training teachers and where at the same time 
there is a demand for some assistance in the instruction in the ele- 
« mentary school. The advantage to the student-teacher himself is ^ 
that he gets at this early date the kind of practical erfperiencp that 
was recognized as valuable all through the period when the only 
persons in training were pupil-teachers. 

# Special attention is called to the explanatory note which accom- ' 
papies the chart. It would appear from the chart that the exami- 
nation for admission to the training college occurs after the period 
of student-teacher training. It is noted in the explanatory para- 
graphs that this examination is regularly absolved, ancl the candi- 
date must be qualified for admission to a training college before he 
can be appointed to the position of student-teacher. . it 4 
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Ordinarily the period for which a person may be* student-teacher 
is a single year. This may under special conditions be extended to 
a period of two years. After this training the candidate goes for- 
ward to his regular course in*a training college or in a* university 
department of education. In the training college heTinds Tumself, 
under ordinary conditions, in a two-year course which will issue in 
a certificate allowing him to teach in the elementary schools. 

The two-year course may be extended under special conditions to 
a three-year course; and if the student is attending a university 
department x>f education he may take a four-year u degree course,” 
as it is Called, the major part of which is devoted to general educa- 
tion, and only a small portion of which is given over to his special 
professional training. Students who take work in the university 
departments, if they receive feourd grants, begin their training 
on the theory that they are going into the elementary schools to 
teach aftdr their graduation. Indeed, it is with this expectation that 
Parliament has made the grants which give to such* students the 
opportunity which they enjoy of attending university courses with 
their faes paid and something more for maintenance. As a matter 
of fact, many of those who become interested in the degree courses 
in the college departments of education either seek positions later in 
the secondary schools of the country, where salaries are very much 
better than they are in the elementary schools, or they are deflected 
out of the teaching profession altogether. It is to be noted that the 
grants which are given by the board at different stages are all of' 
them of such character that the student puts himself under obligation 
actually to teach in schools. If at any time he attempts to withdraw 
from this obligation, he is subject to the collection of heavy repay- 
ments of the sums that have been expended upon him; so that the 
pressure is very strong in all directions for the student to fulfill his 
obligation. It is noted that these obligations may, however, be ful-** 
filled if the student teaches in secondary schools as well as if he 
teaches in elementary* schools. 

For the moment we shall turn away from the details of the train- 
ing given in the teachers’ colleges and university departments of 
education for the purpose of drawing attention to the less favored, 
but traditional, mode of entering the teaching profession through 
apprenticeship as pupil-teacher. If one examines the lines that 
run up on the right-hand aide of the diagram, he will find a repre- 
sentation of additions the^ar^wholly different from those in which 
the secondary school plays aTarge part. The right-hand side of the 
diagram describes the conditions which are unavoidable in many 
rural districts and in many small towns where secondary schools are 
not easily accessible. . Here the good student in the elementary school 
*ho is recognized by his teachers as a suitable candidate for the 
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teaching profession is allowed to go forward with his training either # 
in a special preparatory department which is connected with some 
local institution organized for the training of pupil-teachers, or he * 
may find himself going forward with his training in certain inde- 


Tendent“preparatory classes which are sanctioned by the boarOor 
the simple reason that there is not at hand any special training 
center that can be charged with the responsibility of training 
teachers. 

Preparatory classes for pupils who are going into the teaching pro- 
fession are safeguarded by regulations of the board qf education as 
far as possible. In the first place, there can be no such preparatory 
class in a secondary school; it must be where that kind of^nstitution 
is impossible. And these classes must provide — 

at least nine meetings each week, of not lesB than two hours each, held after 7.30 
in tl^e morning and before 6 p. 'm„ during 36 or more weeks in the year^and 
must provide a suitable course of instruction during either one or two years for 
pupils who are intending to become pupil-teachers^ Pupils receiving instruc- 
tion in a preparatory class may not be employed in any capacity in a public 
elementary school , 

that is, they are not pupil-teachers in any proper sense of the word 
at all. They are merel\ T in preparation for later entrance upon prac- 
tical employment. In other words r they ate selected for ’the pur- 
pose of more intensive training; they represent a stage beyond the 
ordinary elementary school course, but they do not represent yet full 
entrance. upon the privileges even of the lower stages of the teaching 
profession. It will be noted that the ages at which pupils may thus 
be provided for in preparatory centers are 14 to 16; that is, the period 
during which the ordinary child if he were in a community supplied 
with full education facilities would be taking courses in the second- 
ary school. .At 1C yeprs of age a gtapil who has been taking special 
preparatory work may be recognized as a pupil- teacher. This means 
that he will receive some further academic instruction, but he will also 
be doing some work in public elementary schools. The safeguards 
which the board of education has thrown around this type of training 
are very much more explicit in character than those which are thrown 
about the secondary schools which deal with the training of teachers. 
It is evident that, long experience has made the board of education 
skeptical of the efficiency of the pupil-teacher system of training. 
We find, therefore, such regulations as the following, which express 
the attitude of the board of education that this type of training needs 
to be very explicitly directed : 

The center must be efficient ; must not compete unduly with any other center, 
or with a neighboring echool providing higher education ; and, from its charai 
ter and financial position, must be eligible to receive aid from public funi 
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:^. ■ A center to the governing board of which grants are to be paid under these 
Yegulations, must not be conducted fot private profit or farmed out to the head 
master or mistress. The salaries of the teaching staff must In no case be sub- 
ject to variations according to the amount of grant received. 1 

. These • regulations make it clear that the board of education ordi- 

narily looks upon the development of secondary schools as the best 
• agencies for the training of teachers. Nevertheless, the special pupil- 
teacher center is described in detail in the following regulation, viz : 

The can j^ jum of the -center must make provision for instruction in Eng 
Hsh languag^llterature and composition, history, geography, mathematics (in- 

• eluding arithmetic), science (Including practical work), reading and recitation 

(Including voice production), music, drawing, and physical exercises; and, 
unless special dispensation haB bfeen obtained from the board, In at least one 
language other than English. In a center for girls provision must be made for 
needlework, and In a center for boys, as a rule, for manual work. The course 
of study followed by each pupil-teacher must, except with the special approval 
of the board, -he so arranged as to cover during the period of his recognition 
all the subjects Included in the curriculum.* 



The pupil-teacher who enters upon this type of training also has 
* the opportunity of employment in the local school system.* 


Salaries, the amounts of which vary in the case of different local education 
authorities, are paid to pupil-teachers in ‘respect to their services In the public 
elementary schools.' On the other hand, the, amount of Instruction which they 
received is safeguarded by the following regulation:* 

A center must, unless some other arrangement has received the special con- 
sent of the board, be open for at least five meetings each week during 36 or more 
weeks of the year. * * * These meetings must be held after 7.30 in the 
morning and before 6 in the afternoon, and the minimum duration ^of a meet- 
ing must be two hours. The board may, by special arrangement made at the 
time of recognition of any center, accept meetings of exceptional length as 
the equivalent of more than one meeting in each case for the purpose of this 
article and of article 24 of these regulations. The pupU-teach£rs must attend 
with due regularity. 

The pupil-teacher is expected through this type of special training 
to prepare himself for the leaving examination which will admit 
him to the teachers’ training college or to the university department. 
It is to be noted that if the pupil-teacher has the latter ambition, of 
attending the university training department, his academic training 







must be intensive, so that he may meet the requirements of the uni- 
versity department. Many pupil-teachers thus trained enter the 
training colleges ; indeed, in a later summary of the statistics of the 
different types of admissioq to the training colleges this matter will 
be touched upon again. 

• In this connection attention may be drawn to the fact that these 
special centers for the training of pupil-teachers do not always have 
an independent existence. There may be a special pupil-teacher cen- 

‘• i fUgulfttloiia for the Preliminary Education of Elementary School Ttacbon (Cd. 7008 > 
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ter within a secondary school. This is represented in the middle part 
of the chart, where the pupil-teacher receiving instruction in the 
secondary school is set apart as & third group withip the secondary 
school. 

Finally, attention is to be cfrawn to the fact that in addition to all 
of this preliminary training which has here been described as recog- 
nized by the board, there is a good deal of private training which 
does not draw from the board any grants. The te 
as technically employed in the English educational 
official recognition on the part of the board of edi 
accompanying grant. In many schools pupils are s 
teachers but are not being supported by the boird o 

some cases local authorities are providing themselves 7 

? for the teaching profession by making local grants, and in a few o eaes 
pupils are carrying themselves forward without special aid for the 
purpose of training themselves for the teaching profession. Even in . 
the training colleges for teachers there are so-called private students, 
or persons who are received and given- training without -any payment 
from the board of education either of their tuition or of their main- 
tenance. i 

The whole system of preliminary preparation, accordingly, may be 
described as a series of parallel lines, one of which emphasizes the 
academic side of the training and passes through the' bursarship into 
the training college. The other is the extreme case of a pupil who 
is employed during his training as pupil-teacher. Intermediate be- 
tween these two are various stages of pupil- teacher or student- teacher 
training carried on institutionally or by interested head masters. In * 
all except the distinctly academic plan at first described there aie 
clear traces o^the historical development of the system out of the 
apprenticeshil^Tstem in which the pupil early becomes a part of the 
teaching machinery of the public-school system, giving instruction 
in some elementary school. 

The grants paid for pupil-teachers who are recognized for one - 
year are £7 10s.; for pupil-teachers recognized for two years, £15. 
Other grants of less~am£unt will be paid for teachers who have com- 
plied with a part of the requirements only. Special grants are also 
made for the establishment teachers’ centers where they do not 
now exist. The following paragraph, which is included in the regu- 
lations for the preliminary education of elementary teachers, is so 
typical that it is here quoted to indicate the extent' to which the board ^ 
of education is disposed to cooperate in any scheme that will provide 
teachers : f " 

Tha board are prepared to consider proposals from local education authorities l 
ft* the preliminary education of elementary school-teachers by systems other . & 


than those aided under the foregoing chapters of these tegnUttons. 
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oducstion for 1911—12, which shows the difficulties of working th^ ; 
plan which is favored by the board of education, namely, the student- / % 
teacher plan of qualifying teachers. On page 108 of this report the I! 
following statement is .made : ^ 

The decline In the number of entrants to the profession of elementary school- 
teacher, which la conspicuous at all stages of their preliminary education art 
training, appears also In the number of studentr teachers recognized during the 
year 1911-12. The numbers whose recognition began during that and during 
the two preceding years were as follows : 
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The student teachers In any year are drawn In the main from those of the 
previous year’s bursars who do not either continue to attend their secondary 
schools whole time or proceed direct to a training college. The decline In the 
number of student teachers Is therefore the consequence of the decline In the 
number of bursars In the previous year. The number of bursars recognized In 
1998-9 was 3,007; for 1909-10 It was 3,342; and for 1919-11 It was 2,764. 
•It Is a condition of recognition of all candidates as student teachers and In 
the case of ex-bursars the only condition that they shall have passed before 
recognition as Student teachers begins an examination recognized by the board 
as (xu&llfylng. for admission to a training college as a two-year student. Failure 
to pass such an examination by the end of the bursa rahip precludes a certain 
number of bursars from at once obtaining recognition as student teachers. The 
total number of candidates recommended to the board for recognition as student 
teachers for 1911-12 was 2,919, of whom 771 were boys -and 2,148 girls. Of 
these, 86 boys_ and 432 girls failed t<vquallfy for recognition from the beginning 
of the year, the reason In almost all cases being that they had faUrt Wpaas 
the necessary examination either in all or in one or more of the prescribed 
subjects. 

Without attempting to follow the details of the discussion it will 
appear that the board of education is encountering a good deal of 
difficulty iaits efforts to establish the regular procedure from bur- 
sarship thro^h student teachership into training in the colleges. 
As pointed ouwta an earlier paragraph, the return in Wales to the 
pupil-teacher system indicates the necessity of keeping- up in some 
fashion a supply of teachers in spite of the difficulties which the 
longer system of training through the secondary school «wma to 
present There is no immediate probability of a return on a large 
scale to the pure pupil-teacher system in England, but while there is 
a constant effort on the part of the board of education to turn this.* 
training in the direction of the secondary schools the actual forces of'^ 
co mm un i ty life are pulling back again in the direction of a simpler 
pupil-teacher system. 
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TRAINING COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITY DEPARTMENTS OF EDUCATION. 




We turn now to & discussion of the training colleges for teachers 
and the departments of education in universities which prepare the 
students for their certification examinations after they have concluded 
the period of preliminary training which lias, \ip to this time, been 
the subject of discussion. In this discussion wo shall hold, as before, 
to the training of elementary teachers. 

During the year 1911-12 there were 80 training colleges for ele- 
mentary teachers. Six of these were university training colleges 
providing a four-yeancourse. There were *11 other training colleges 
connected with universities providing a shorter course than the full 
four-year degree course; 18 training colleges were conducted by local 
councils of education, and may be regarded therefore as ^art of the 
city or county systems. Finally, there were 45 voluntary training 
colleges. 1 This latter figure makes it perfectly clear that the tradi- 
tion of training teachers in colleges privately organized, especially by ^ 
the churches, is still very strong. * 

The training college may be either a residential college or a day 
college. If it is a residential college, it must conduct a hostel with 
boarding arrangements and may conduct a residence with rooming 
arrangements under the direct supervision of the board. There are 
39 institutions among the 80 training colleges which conduct recog- 
nized hostels. Certain other institutions which receive no grant from 
4 the board are allowed to train “ private ” students and are classified 
as certified . 

With regard to their staff the following regulations are made for 
training colleges by tne board of education : 

The teaching staff of the Institution must be such as to provide adequately 
for each of the following branches of study: 1. Education; 2. English language 
and Uterature; 8. History: 4. Geography; 5. Mathematics; 6. Elementary 
science. 

In training coUeges In Wales, provision must also be madq for the teaching 
of Welsh.* 

The number and qualifications of the teaching staff, their salaries, and their 
hour* of duty most be approved by the board. The staff of a college at which 
some of the. students are women must Include a reasonable proportion of 
women, and In the case of a. college attended mainly by women students, 
at least half of the permanent staff other than the principal most be 
women. At least two-thirds of the teaching staff of an institution applying 
for recognition as a training college for the first time mpst consist of persons 
holding university qualifications approved by the board. Until the proper pro- 
portion be attained, alternate vacancies, at least, in the nongraduate portion of 
^ ! : : : 

* Of these 46 training colleges 20 belong to the Church of England, 7 to the Roman 
Catholic Church, 2 to the Wesleyan denomination, and 7 are undenominational, * , 

* Rsfolationa to* the Training of Teachers for Elementary Schools (Cd. 0705 SIS, 
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tbe staff of existing colleges must be filled by the appointment of persons hold* 
Ing such qualifications All proposals for appointments to the teaching staff 
of a college, Including the post of principal, must be submitted for approval 
to the board, together with the fullest possible details as to qualifications before 
they are confirmed by the governing body. A man proposed as principal of a 
college who does not hold a degree with honors of a British university will 
not, -save in exceptional circumstances, be recognized for this purpose by the 
board . * 1 . 


These regulations make it clear that the board 'of education is tak- 
ing over in a very^mportant sense even the voluntary training col- 
leges. 

The following table shows the size and training of the faculties 
or i( staffs ” of these colleges for 1912 :* 


Size and training of college faculties. 


Institution and teachers. 


Certificated teachers (graduates): 

Professionally trained 

Not professionally trained. . . . 
Certihcated (not grammes): 

Professionally trained 

Not profeaatonally trained. . . . 

Graduates (not certificated) 

Other teachers 







Men. 

Women. 

Fur, 

Part 

Full 

Part 

time. 

time. 

time. 

time, i 

43 

too 

48 

■ 26 

82 

79 

148 

42 

126 

83 

270 

69 

107 


83 


6 


4 


27 


93 




2 


83 


170 


8 


104 







theSr^ U OTU^ r0feS *° r9 ^ ,ectUrtn wbo9e ooarsw in «ademlc subjects were attended by |n 

With regard to the admission of students, these training colleges 
are also to be recognized as public institutions. Each training col- 
lege seeks to fill up its student body through its own efforts, either 
by advertising or through the traditional connections which it has 
in the community about it. It is not uncommon to find in the news- 
papers of England the advertisement of a training college which 
is seeking candidates for admission. It will be remembered that 
these, candidhtes constitute a source of income to the training col- 
lege, because the board of education pays the fees of such candidates 
Each one of the training colleges has an officer whose business it is 
to pass upon the qualifications of applicants. The one difficulty' 
which seems to stand out conspicuously after the candidate has pre- 
sented his proper examination credentials for admission, is the diffi- 
fhlty of religious affiliations. Apparently some of the institutions 
are disposed to select only those candidates belonging to the ■"« 

1 Refutations for the Training of Teacher* for Elementary School* (Cd. 0795). ISIS. a. 4. 

1 Statistic* of public Education, 1018, p. 284. 
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faith as the institution itself. The board has therefore found it 
necessary to set up the following regulation : 

In the selection of candidates for half the number of places which wUl be 
vacant, the authorities of £ college may not reject, or invite the withdrawal of, 
the application of any candidate not belonging to the denomination of the 
college on the ground of religious faith or by reason of his refusal to undertake 
to attend or abstain from attending any place of religious worship, or any 
religious observance, oK instruction in religious subjects In the college or else- 
where; nor may they require any candidate not belonging to the denomination 
of the college to enter tor any examination in religious knowledge. No student 
may be refused admission to a college except on reasonable grounds, and In par- 
ticular no student may be refused admission on the ground that be has not been 
vaccinated, or on the ground of social antecedents.* 

Th^se quotations indicate the gradual evolution of a system which 
* was Private in its origin into a public system, responsible to the State ¥ 
for'the training of teachers for elementary schools. With reference 
to the whole religious controversy, it was the observation of the 
writer that this controversy does not present itself very commonly 
in the administration of training colleges. In fact, the statement 
was repeatedly made, especially in the council training colleges, that 
the matter of religious preference and religious prejudice was of 
- no significance in actual administration. On the other hand, the 
authorities in some of the private institutions seenl to magnify re- 
ligious matters, and friction certainly threatens to arise if particular 
candidates for admission do not conform to the prejudices and ‘ex- 
pectations of the institution. It may be said, however, that these 
religious matters do not at the present time play any large part in 
the actual organization of these institutions. v 


1 



ATttmber of students <» training colleges of different types in 191 t-lt ' 


V. 

Ren. j Women. 

' 

Men. 

Women. 

Cntacslty tnfatgg colleges: 

Hostel students 

Day students 

Total 

Ill 

1,370 

1,490* 

265 

992 

1,247 

Voluntary colleges: 

Resident students 

Hostel students 

Day students 

Total 

1,623 

84 

8,526 

188 

141 

Oocncfl ooUegw : 

Resident students 

Hostel students 

Day students 

Total 


,i , „ 

1,587' 

8,806 

isi 

637 
* 788 

260 

568 

1,314 

2,282 

) 


1 Statistics of Public 'Education, 1913, p. 285, 


Statistics are not available to show directly the preparatory train- 
s' ing of all of these students. Certain facts, however, can easily be 
drawn from the statistical reports to show the kind of candidates 

1 Regulation* for tho Training of Teacher* for Elementary School*, pp. S-9* 
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which are prepared for admission to the training colleges. These ’ 
facts are presented in the following table : 

fftmber of pupil teachers and bursars reported In 191t as passtnp examination 
quGlifyiitff them for admission to train, 'n colleges' 

I. Pupil teachers recognized from Aug. 1, 1909, for a u rmal period of 

two years „ 2,514 

II. Bursars recognised from Aug. 1, 1910 J| ( 725 

Total 4 239 

Student teachers admitted to training colleges in 1912:“ 


Men_ 


647 


Women _ 1 241 


Total i,gS8 

The foregoing table shows that a very large percentage of teachers 
in training have come through centers of training other than the sec- 
ondary schools. On the other hand, the large number of bersars and 
student teachers shown by the table indicates how far the present 
system has evolved away from the original pupil-teacher plan. . 

Turning from the student body to the course of study, we have 
seen, in connection with the description of the ‘faculty or “ staff, 0 
what are the chief elements of this course. ' The subjects of instruc- 
tion there enumerated are divided into two classes, known as “ Gen- 
eral subjects, group A,” and “Profession^ subjects, group B.” The 
general subjects are English, history, geography, mathematics, ele- 
mentary science, and in Welsh colleges Welsh. The professional 
subjects are the principles and praotice. of teaching, hygiene and 
physical training, theory of music and singing, reading and recita- 
tion, drawing, and, for women,* needlework. 8 

The course of study in each one of these subjects is defined in a. 
syllabus, which, however, gives a good deal of latitude to the local 
1 authorities in modifying the content of the work. Indeed, here, as 
throughout the system, emphasis is laid upon local initiative, but 
supervision is rigid in the expectation of reaching through supervi- 
sion a high standard of work, whatever may be the variations in the 
particular local course of study administered. 

The colleges also offer certain optional subjects. , In this group may 
be mentioned French, German, Latin,* physics, chemistry, botany, 
rural science, andshousecraft. The successful completion of a course 
in any one of these optional subjects is recognized in the certificate 
granted to the teacher at the time of leaving. 

- * * ■ * , ■ ■ _ 

. 1 Statistics of public Sdncatloa, 1918, pp. 196-97. 

’ * IMA, p. 308. ■ „ : 

* Refutations, etc., p. 14. v . 
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Subjects under group A and group B were formerly required in 
full of all candidates for certification. With the increase of emphasis 
upon preparatory academic courses, it has come to be regarded as 
decreasingly necessary to emphasize the general subjects in the work 
done at the training colleges. The board of education now takes the 
position that the professkmal courses are essential to the equipment 
of any teacher, and these jnust- be taken bf tjie candidates in the 
courfee of their training, daperal subjects, however, do not need to 
be taken in full. The board of education requires students to com- 
plete only three of these general subjects, and in certain cases, with 
the special approval of the board, this number may be reduced to two. 
This latter provision of reduction to two is intended particularly to 
meet the case of students who desire to specialize on a certain side of 
their professional work. 

Beyond this fundamental course which requires two years of train- 
ing there is, in a limited number of cases, recognition 6f students for 
a third year of training. This recognition for a third year makes it 
^ possible for a student to specialize beyond the ordinary two-year 
course. Finally, as was indicated above, when the training course is 
administered in a university department it is entirely possible for 
a candidate to supplement his academic training so as to take four 
years of such academic training. 

Returning now to the details of the course, one finds great em- 
phasis laid in. each of the training-college courses upon practice 
teaching. In this matter the Vegulations of the Jboard are very 
explicit. On page X of the “ Regulations ” the board recommends 
that a certain amount of practice teaching be required in the firgt 
year’s work in order that the college authorities may have an early 
opportunity of forming some opinion as 'to the teaching capacity of 
the students. Furthermore, on page XV the board states that 
students — 


who have not had practical experience &b teachers In elementary jchoola In some # 
capacity recognized by the board before entering the training ctfllege will be # 
required to spepd at least 12 weeks during their course of training in class 
teaching; and that, In the case of students who have had such practical experi- 
ence before entering the taalrilng college, the period to be given to practice In 
class teaching may vary from 6 to 12 weeks,, as may be determined by the 
college authorities In view of the circumstances In the particular case. 


These regulations, the board points out, are intended to enforce the 
general principle that the primary purpose of a professional college 
is to afford a professional training to persons who are intending to 
become teachers. As.reiterated in a number of the foregoing discus- 
sions, the board has attempted to require, so far as possible, adequate 
academic courses before the student enters the trailing college. In 
_ the college itself professional work -is to have the right of way. 
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When .one visits a training college, he finds himself surrounded by 

evidences of the overwhelming importance in these institutions of 
practical work. A very large fraction of the energy of students and / 
staff is devoted directly to practice teaching. All of the members of / 
the faculty or staff of the training college participate in the supervi- . 

sion of this practice teaching. This is true of those who teach special : 

subjects, such as history, geography, mathematics, etc., os well as of • 
those in the education courses. Indeed, as indicated before* in this 
paper, the members of the faculty themselves take charge of classes 
of children and give exhibitions to the students of the way in which 
these classes can properly be conducted? 1 A great deal of time is de- 
. voted t0 the careful personal criticism of the teachers- in-preparation, 
who have given a class exhibition before the instructor and their col- , 
leagues. These criticism exercises take the place in a very large 
measure of the courses which in America we designate courses in ) ‘ 
\ general method. 

In striking cpntrast with this emphasis on practical education is , 
the relative neglect of educational theory. One is very much im- 
pressed by the fact that m tlie English training colleges the whole 
theoretical side of pedagogy has a very meager and c abstract treat- ~ 
ment. One finds that the textbooks employed iif the theoretical 
courses deal with the general science of psychology and with the dis- 
cipline of logic and ethics, ruther than with any of those practical 
applications which aft being attempted in our 'American normal 
schools and college departments of education. In this respect there 
is so wide a breach between pedagogical theory an Actual emphasis 
upon practice teaching in English institutions that one is tempted to 
say that the teachers in English training colleges have not realized 
the possibility of dealing in a scientific way with the practical prbb-' 
lems of school organization and the practical problems which come 
up in the conduct of recitations. 

Turning from the course of study to the financial conduct of the 
training colleges, it is to be pointed out once more that the board of 
education practically maintains these training colleges. A‘ grant is 
roa^|e for each one of the students “ recognized ” under the regula- 
tions reviewed in the earlier paragraphs of this report. A grant of 
£13 a year is payable to the governing body of all approved training ’ 
colleges as payment for the instruction given to a recognized student. 

If, in addition to giving instruction, the institution provides the 
rooming and boarding facilities, an additional grant of £40 is^given 
for men and a grant of £25 for women. This makes -an aggregate 
maintenance and tuition allowance of £63* for men and £38 for wo- 
men. If a recognized student is a resident of one of the colleges of ■ « 
the universities of Oxford and Cambridge, personal grants are made 
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to the students at the rate, of £40 for the year. Any college in ay exact 
of the student a further fee above the board’s grant. 

In all of these cases it will be noted that the board of education 
is bearing a very heavy part ofl the cost of training the individual 
teacher. Not only so, but the board of education participates in the 
equipment and establishment of training colleges and hostels. A 
building grant will be made to any municipality or governing body, 
which must, however, not exceed 75 per cent of the cost of the land 
or 75 per* cent of the capital expenditure invested in buildings. The 
buildings must cohform t<\ certain regulations with regard to their 
capacity for the accommodation of students. This Government sub- 
sidy of 75 per cent of the cost of buildings makeK it possible for a 
municipality or fgr a governing board to have ample physical accom- 
modations for the institution which it is conducting. Some magnifi- 
cent new plants have been erected through the grants from the hoard 
of education. These plants in some cases provide for the living 
quarters of the students quite as much as for their instruction. 

The foregoing paragraph makes it clear that the board of educa- 
tion has provided very generously for the early stages of the train- 
ing of a teacher who is to give instruction in the elementary schools 
of England. Indeed, the English teacher-in-preparation receives 
from the board much more in the way of a maintenance grant than 
is common in America. If the teaching profession din be made 
attractive by providing a ready and inviting road into the profes- 
sion, certainly England has done much to solve the problem. But 
• it turns out, as has been indicated in earlier paragraphs, that there 
is a dearth of candidates. One begins to inquire immediately why 
it is that with all these attractive possibilities provided through the 
payment of fees and maintenance English young men and women 
are not crowding into the teaching profession. The answer is to be 
found in the fact that the payments made by the schools for teach- 
ers’ salaries are so meager that the profession is not attractive, even 
though the path leading to the profession is made easy by the board 
of education. The writer heard repeatedly the pleas made by 
various teachers’ organizations for an increase in the compensation 
of teachers, and it is the opinion of many of the leaders in English 
education that' a radical change will have to be made in the salaries 
‘ paid to teachers before the profession can be made as attractive as it 
ought to be. In other words, a profession can not be made attrac- 
tive by subsidizing preparation for the profession. The career itself 
must be put upon a sound financial basis, and then students will be 
willing to invest their private resources in preparation. Evidence 
confirming this conclusion is to be found in the German school sys- 
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tem where salaries are good and there are more candidates than can 
be accepted, as well as in the English civil service where, again, 
salaries are good and the admission examinations are very severe. 
The civil-service positions of England are more sought after by far 
than the positions in the schools. 

After a student has passed through his period of training in the 
training college lie is examined by the board and receives a certifi- . 
cate authorizing him to teach in the elementary schools of England 
and to participate in the retiring scheme which is in operation for 
certificated teachers. There are two methods by which the exam- 
ination may be absolved. In the first place, there is an examina- 
tion knowh as the final examination for students in training colleges, 
which is conducted by the board itself. Written papers are set in > 
the courses in English, history, geography, mathematics, principles 
of teaching, hygiene, and theory of music. No written examination 
is given in the practice of teaching, physical training, reading and 
recitation, drawing, and needlework, but in this latter group of sub- 
jects the judgment of the staff or faculty of the training college is 
taken subject to careful scrutiny. The faculty must keep the record 
of each student in such form that it can be examined by the inspector 
of the board, and this record of the training college is & part of the ■ 
evidence that a student is qualified to receive his certificate. 

There is a second method by which the efficiency of the candidate 
may be determined. According to this second method, a joint exam- 
ining body is. organized for the purpose of examining candidates. 
One or more of the board's officers act as “assessors” of this exam- 
• ining body. Certain members of the commission are chosen from * 
the staff of the training college, and there are included also other 
persons designated, by the board to act on the commission. Not more 
than half of. the number of the joint, examining body may be mem- 
bers of the stall of the truiningj(hllege from wtych the candidate is 
to be examined. The theory on which such a board is constituted is, 
of course, that the impartial judgment of an outside board must be 
passed upon the work of the candidate. The* judgments of this 
board are further safeguarded by the statement that the board of 
education reserves, the right to accept or vfeto any proposals put for- 
ward by this joint examining body. After the examining board has 
been constituted it may canvass the ability of each candidate by 
written examinations in English, history, geography, and mathe- 
matics and by written examination or practical test in elementary 
science. Every student must be examined or tested in at least three 
pf these .subjects. In addition to the examination, there is to be a 
careful scrutiny of the candidate’s record. The whole matter is to 
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be submitted to the assessors appointed by the board of education, 
they in turn to pass upon the findings of the examining board. 
When a candidate for the certificate is a member of university classes 
and is taking the full degree course, examinations may be conducted 
by the university staff with the cooperation and approval of the 
officers of the board. 

Those candidates who pass through this examination ordeal suc- 
cessfully' are granted certificates. A variety of provisions are set 
down whereby candidates who at any stage of their woi*; have failed , 
to pass the examination satisfactorily may recover the loss if they 
make up the work. * ^ 

There are numerous candidates who take the certificate examina- 
tion from the board without having completed the course of training 
offered by the training colleges. In its annual report for 1912 the 
board gives a description of this class of candidates for teachers’ 
certificates. Candidates were asked at the time of the examination 
to indicate the kind of training which they had taken for this exami- 
nation. The following table presents the results, together with the 
number of failures of each class: 



Training received by eamiidatex ft>r teacher*' certificate#. 1 



, Candidates. 

Failures. 

p 

Number. 

Per cent. 

Number 

Percent. 

A. Oral classes for teachers provided bv local authorities 

mi 

21.1 

W7 

03 1 

B. Other oral classes » . . 

305 

7.0 

225 

73. S 

C. Correspondence classes *. 

2,347 

54.2 

l,o29 

m*. 4 

D. Oral and correspondence classes 

131 

3 0 

HS 

07.2 

E. Private tuition only 

119 

2.7 

87 

73.1 

F. Private study only 

Unclassified 

493 

22 

11.4 1 

349 

70.8 






1 Report of tbo board of education, 1011-12, p. 118. 


It is to be noted that the failures of those who come to the exami- 
nation without the course of training given by the training college 
are evidently very heavy. In its iftport the board calls attention to 
the fact that many 'Candidates enter for these examinations who have 
very slight chance of successfully completing them. They are per- 
sons of somewhat irregular training, who in most cases have entered 
Jthi ranks of the teaching profession through the pupil-teacher sys- 
tem and are now employed as uncertificated or irregular teachers in 
public schools or in private schools. That the -board of education 
regards this class as relatively undesirable, and the class itself is 
gradually 'diminishing, is indicated by the table following and by 
the comments which are made by the board of education. 
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Results of examinations Jor teachers' certificates .* 


* 


Number 

Veers. ' 

i entered ex- 
| a in ination. 

Number 

who 

paved. 

Number 

who 

failed. 

1 

Percentage 
of failure*. 

*190R 

190b 


6 

1 

2,122 i 

2,330 
2,011 1 
1,356 

3,075 
•3 K56 

Percent* 
60.2 
60. 3 

1910..'.... 

191) 



V652 
2 975 

69.8 

68.7 

_ . . 






1 Hoport, 101 1 -12, p. 110. 

The comments ore as follows: 

It will l>e ohBervod that there was n very su bat an tin I deerense In the number 
who entered the examination In 1911. Varions-reaao^is may be assigned /or 
this. The luc reuse In the accommodation provided In training colleges has made 
it easy for nil intending elementary-school teachers who have the inclination 
and the means to do so to take a course In training. * * • The action of 

the board in raising the standard required for a pass has no doubt contributed 
to this result. A contributory cause of the decrease In numbers may perhaps 
also have been the fart that the fee for the examination was raised from 
5 shillings In I9f0 to 10 shillings- in 1911. 

In other words, the whole effort of the board is turned in the 
direction of requiring a course of training in the training colleges, 
and irregular candidates show by the large number of failures which 
appear in this class that they are seriously handicapped in competi- 
tion with those candidates who have taken the regular course. 

Special teachers in domestic subjects and special teachers for the 
deaf and blind, as well as for special epileptic schools, are provided 
for in the regulations of the. board. The board does not hold ex- 
aminations for certificates in domestic subjects, but it does accept 
ti e diplomas given by certain recognized schools. -Persons who have 
already qualified as certificated teachers may add this qualification 
to their certificates. On the other hand, persons who have not yet 
qualified as teachers, but a re -over 18 years of age and are recognized 
for their capacity in teaching as well as for their training, will be 
given recognition by the boards as teachers of particular subjects. 
This latter type of permission to teach is restricted to special schools. 
For special teachers of the blind rind deaf the board recognizes the 
examination conducted by the college of teachers -of the blind and 
by the joint examination boards of the teachers of the deaf. These 
are two examining organizations which operate as private corpora- 
tions, but are sanctioned by the board’s authority as the instruments 
for selecting teachers who- can carry on this special work. 

There is a retiring allowance provided for, every teacher who is 
certificated and engaged in teaching in schools receiving grants 
from the boyd. . Under the law every teacher who is serving in 
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recorded service must contribute to the Deferred Annuity Futfd. 
The rate of contribution is £3 5s* for men and £2 8s for women. 
These sums are withdrawn annually by the board from the grants 
made to local authorities. The local authorities in turn have the 
right to deduct the amount from the salary of teachers. Only rec- 
ognized and certificated teachers are eligible to enjoyment of this 
ftfnd. After a teacher has reached the age of 65 years at any later 
date at which.his certificate expires he becomes entitled to an annuity 
for the remainder of his life. This annuity is fixed according to 
certain definite tables, which are published in the pamphlet entitled 
“Elementary School Teachers’ Superannuation Pamphlet, 1912. M 
Furthermore, under certain conditions an annuity may be awarded 
to disabled teachers who have not reached the age of retirement. 

Finally, some tables may be copied from the report of the board of 
education setting forth the actual condition at the present time with 
regard to the changes that have taken place in recent years in the 
character of the teaching body. 

The following table shows for England for the last, three years, under types 
of area, the number of adult teachers of various grades per 1.000 children in 
average attendance : 1 

Teachers and attendance. 



I 

Number of 

Number of teachers for every 1,000 scholars in 
average attendance. 

Typed? local education; authority and 
year. 

scholars 

leverage 

attend- 

Oertl Healed, 

Uncertlf- 

Icated. 

Other 

Total 

' 

ance. 

Head. 

< 

Asriet- 

snt. 

adult 

teacher*. 

adult 

teachers. 

London: 

1909-10 . . .. ... .............. 

653,630 

3.56 

31.00 

0.91 

244 

35.91 

1010-11 

653*346 

3.58 

31.68 

.73 

.69 

25.67 

1911-13 

649,081 

a 61 

22.39 

.58 

.16 

3674 

Ooan tv boro lifts; 

1909-10 

1.657,136 

a oi 

15.64 

7. 18 

L41 

28.14 

1990-11 * 

1.564,430 

1,611,496 

289,943 

3.93 

16. 19 

aes 

p 1.16 

28.26 

1911-12 .1 

3.93 

16. 57 

a 68 

1.08 

San 

Urban districts: 

1909-10.: 

" 3.69 

la 37 

a 49 

1.28 

36 84 

•19UM1, 

384,639 

a7i 

16.87 

a 19 

1.06 

3683 

' 1911-12 

266,349 

a7i 

law 

aoo 

1.06 

.37.19 

Boroufba: 

*1009-10 

640,651 

6.01 

12 04 

.293 

248 

29.46 

.,,'1910-11 

. 646,610 

*8.00 

1280 

283 

L93 

3266 

1 BiTia. 

633,094 

1,925,869 

1,932,241 

1,802,71! 

a oi 

13. 3a 

257 

1.63 

32 75 

Ooaattea: » 

1909-10 

a 76 

a 83 

11.66 

646 

33.13 

'* IMO-il 

a 77. 

7.51 

7.92 

1L31 

6,86 

33.46 

1911-12 

a 88 

11.22 

! ^78 

3626 






TSUlV 

19Q9-10. 

4,966,138 

4,971,156 

4,961*680 

us 

1262 

613 

i 

3.35 

3286 

1910*11 

a 86 

1216 

. .210 : 

i 298 

. 3610 

*1011*13 : 

a 89 

13.67 

*r.89 1 

. 2 SI 

3626 


!■ 
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* In the tattle following the actual numbers of adult teachers of various grades 
employed ln ordinary public elementary schools, and the t>erceutage of each 
gfade tb the total, hr* shown for Ehiglandfor the last three years. 


* Report for the yefe 1911-12, pp. 60 - 62 . 
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N«i*ber o/ teacher* of variout grade*. 


=3 

W, 


Grade* of teachers. 

1900-10 

1910-11 

1911-13 

Number. 

Pe^oent- 

o*e. 

Number. 

Peromt- 

Number. 

Percent- 

•a 

Certificated 

Uncart Iflcated 

8tu dent-teachers 

Supplementary teachers 

Total adult teachers 

91.453 

40.453 
2,334 

**13,861 

6L75 

37.33 

L57 

9.38 

94,788 
40,351 
2,134 
12, 723 

83.30 

26.90 

1.42 

848 

97, 103 
39,138 
1,708 
13,249 

84.86 
36.06 
L 14 
&1A 

148,090 

j 

[■ 149,965 


150,184 







During 1911-12 the total number of certfflcated teachers on the staffs of ordi- 
nary public elementary schools In England increased by 2,315 to 97,103. This 
total gives approximately one certificated teacher for every 51 scholars in aver- 
age attendance. Taking the types of area separately, there Is approximately one 
certificated teacher for every 38 scholars In London, for every 49 in the county 
boroughs, for every 63 in the boroughs and urfran districts. nn& for every 60 in 
the counties. These average figures cover extremely wide variations among 
areas of the same type. • 

The following table shows an appreciable rise during the last three years In 
the proportion of certificated teachers employed in ordinary public elementary 
schools In England who have been trained. 

. . ' Certificated teacher t. 


Year. 

Men. • 

Women. 

Hen and women. 

j 

Number. 

Number 

trained. 

Percent- 

age 

trained. 

Number. 

Number 

trained. 

Percent- 1 
traced. 

Number, 

Number 

trained. 

Peroent- 

aee 

trained. 

1909- 10... * 

1910- 11 

1911- 12 

30, 101 
31,214 
31,998 

21,304 

22,152 

23,018 

70.44 

70.97 

71.93 

61,351 

63,574 

85,105 

28,299 | 
30,441 j 
32,479 

| 46. 13 | 

1 47.88 1 

49.80 

.91,452 
I 94, 7X8 
97,103 

49,503 

52,593 

55,495 

54.13 
55. a 
57. 16 

Teachers other than certificated, » 

Year. 

Unoert Iflcated teachers. 

Supplementary teachers. 

Student-teachers. 1 

Hen. 

Women. 

Total. 

Hen. 

Women. 

Total. 

Hen. 

Women. 

Total- 

1909-10 

191U-I1 

1911-12 

5,022 

5,108 

4,814 

35,431 

-85,2*3 

84,312 

40,453 

40,351 

39,136 

43 

9 

13,818 

12,713 

12,249 

13,861 

13,723 

12,249 

773 

691 

509 

1,551 

1,433 

1,197 

2,324 

2,124 

l'TOtf 


1 Include* only those employed In schools. 

This report has,- up to this point, concerned itself chiefly with the 
training of elementary school teach&s. The reason for this is that 
there is no system of training forrsecondary school teachers in Eng- 
land. A brief pamphlet is issued by the board of education setting 
, forth conditions on which secondary school teachers, may be ap- 
proved, and there are a number of institutions that give some atten- 
tion to the preparation of teachers for seoond&ty school work. 
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These special institutions, however, dggl very largely with the prepa- 
ration of teachers for the lower grades of the secondary school. 
The situation in England is even less organized in this respect than 
is the corresponding situation in America. There is no'&ffort on the 
part of the universities to deal with the problem as there is in many 
of the State universities in America. The whole matter is so cha- 
otic in England that one contrasts it ^ry unfavorably with the 
situation either in France or in Germany. There is in Englahd at 
this time a movement in -the direction of a careful study of the 
German system of training of secondary teachers. In the meantime 
the board of education has set forth th*s matter vividly in its report 
of 1912, from* which jthe following lengthy quotation may be drawn: 1 


The question of providing the best preparation for those who propose to be 
masters and mistresses In secondary schools continues to cause much anxiety. 

• Reports which the board have received from their Inspectors show cleurly 
two things: (1) That only a small portion of those who teach in secondary 
schools have made any attempt to qur.llfy themselves for. their work by profes- 
sional training; (2) that a large number of teachers are employed who are 
seriously deficient in professional skill. 

As to tjie number, the following figures* which were collected some three 
years ago from certain groups of schools, comprising in all 1,339 teachers, are 
significant. There is no reason to believe that there 1ms been any substantial 
change since then. 


Qualifications of secondary scltooi teachers. 
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(■Untrained. 

1 Secondary 
1 traiLed. 
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ary trained. 
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The figures in the last column Include those women trained for kindergarten 
work. 

As to the second point, the reports on the schools continue to show that the 
work of a large number of those engaged In teaching is to n large extent 
ineffective; that this ineffectiveness is, at any rate in many cases, partially 
caused by faults which are capable of remedy by advice and instruction; and 
that there are often serious defects in the work of even abler teachers, which 
are also such as might have been avoided by timely help. 


Often they are graduates In honors of Oxford or Cambridge who have the 
• knowledge but are not able to give effect to it, because they have never serf 
ously studied the methods of doing so. Some might be doing much better work 
but for some peculiarity — a strident or Indistinct voice, or a manner tinged 
Wifii asperlty-^whtch would naturally have been corrected by trninlng, but to 
. which It It difficult to allnde In later years without offense.' Others who are 
quite scholarly but hpve not been trained are straagely indifferent to details, 
suck as the need fSF a definite scheme of lessons, the careful correction of 
written work, insistence upon clear speech, alert attitude, and a general absence 
of slovenliness. 

The deficiencies of the ordinary untrained man fresh from the universities 
.are -so marked that some sort of training may be hoped for oa a corrective. 

r 1013, pp.TS-81. 
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I think the worst defect is n want of business-like management of time *** 
opportunity. 

The present system allows men to drift along In the teaching profession 
without any security that they have lenrned to teach. [In one school] there 
was not one master who really knew how to handle a class, and. at least in 
some cases, this inefficiency seemed to arise shnply from the fact that they had 
never been taught how to do so. 

The remedy for this Is unfortunately less clear than the need for son!* 
remedy; there still appears to be much uncertainty among schoolmasters and 
schoolmistresses, an uncertainty which is -shared by many of the inspectors, 
as to the vulue of any training course which lias up to now been available. 
*' The need of training is more noticeable than the benefits derived from 
training.” 

This doubt does not apply to those engaged in teaching the youngest pupils; 
it is assumed by practically all that for kindergarten work training is es- 
sential. though one insi>ector takes exception to the Kroebel plan on the ground 
of “waste of time over a sentimental, irrelevant, and outworn psychology and 
the very meticulous elaboration of the handwork required of candidates for the 
current certificates.* 

The Importance attached to training for those who work in the lower fofxns 
is illustrated by the high value which the insj>ector8 attach to the work of those 
who have been t ruined as elementary teachers; It will be seen by thfl statistics 
given above that n large number of elementary teachers are employed In 
secondary schools, and the Inspectors recognize In the warmest way Jfte work 
which they do, especially In the lower forms, though there Is m 
of opinion as to their capacity for dealing with the higher forms. 

In schools of a particular type, especially In some municipal schools, in which 
the bulk of the pupils ore drawn direct from the public elementary schools, 
and in the smaller country schools, where the scale of salaries is not high, JL 
do not believe that there is any teacher superior tQ the elements ry-tra Inin 
graduate or any so thoroughly inefficient os the second-rate university man. 

Their strength lies In the orderly presentation of tlie dry bones of n subject, 
while their weakness lies lq the common defect of doing far too much fdr the 
} pupils and of leaving too little to their Independent efforts of thought and 
expression. They are often excellent instructors, and, as teachers, are specially 
of use with younger children, though they are comparatively n failure when 
teaching the upper forms of a secohllary school. This Is due to their lack of 
scholarship and method can never take the place of scholarship. 

They Introduce a regard for order, method, nnd’nentness. and a careful ad- 
justment of means to ends which Is often wanting, and they lay a secure founda- 
tion on which the specialist members orthe staff can build. 

While there Is a unanimous recognition of the value of these teachers In the 
schools, it would not be wise to attribute this entirely to the training course 
tli rough which they have passed or to argue that a similar course would be 
lieneflctal to all teachers 

The estimate put on the value of ex-elemeutary teaqhera Is not necessarily an 
estimate of the value of their training in the strict sense. It Is necessary to 
disentangle the influence of the training colleges from the other Influences that 
have produced them. They have all had the experience of handling large 
classes; they have naturally, no doubt, been selected ns the best among their 
class; their virtues and defects alike are derived largely from other sources 
than training colleges. Further, *the work of the elementary training colleges 
has been largely academic rather than professional . - 

At any rate, among the men the number of those who have p^ysed through 
a course of secondary training is so small that it would not^be possible to base 
’on it any secure opinion as to the value of the courses. There are, Indeed, a 
considerable nutnber of individual men and women who have derived teal 
assistance from a course at a training college; bn the other hand, there are 
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many who bold a diploma of practical training but are In fact inefficient 
teachers, and neither schoolmasters nor Inspectors seem to be convinced that 
training as at present provided Is an effective «emedy for many of the pre 
vailing faults. 

It would be unwine to attach *oq much^|ight $o criticism, which is often 
based on the observation of a very few cases; bnt; some important principles 
emerge from the views expressed by and to the board’s officers, which form a 
substantial contribution to the problem. 

There Is. for example, n strong consensus of opinion that many teadhers fall 
in knowledge of the subjects which they teach, and that it won Id be most 
undesirable to encourage any system by which the time spent Id training was 
taken from that which is now available for study. 44 Far more serious than 
lack of training In the vast mass of teachers Is lack of scholarship” '* Unless 
a man knows his subject, no amount of training can make him teach it effi- 
( cllntly” 

There Is reason to fear that those who take a complete year’s training before 
becoming teachers will take the time out of that which would otherwise be 
available for university studies, and this will often make the difference between 
rending for a pass or an honor degree. But to do good work In the higher 
forma of a really efficient secondary school a knowledge t^nd mastery of a sub- 
ject Is required which Is not Insured by the possession of only a pass degree. 

This Is not unconnected with the two mORt«coinmon criticisms which are made 
on the system of training In a college before entering on the career of teacher. 
These are, first, that the instruction Is too general atjfl does not give suffi- 
cient help to the students in dealing with the particular subjects that they 
will have to teach; and secondly, that It comes at the wrong time— It should 
be. subsequent to and not precede the first experience; for until they have had 
some experience of . the difficulties students can not appreciate the value of 
What they learn and may even jget absolute harm from* it. 

I have no hesitation in saying that a year of training following immediately 
on an academic course nod without uny previous practical experience Is both 
on general principles and In practice less satisfactory than a course under- 
taken in vacation after^some year’s teaching. Men have sacrificed an addU 
tional year’s reading for a training course, and It Is ver^\ doubtful whether the 
gain in training justified the sacrifice of scholarship. One Or two men who 
have gone through the training course have told me that they only dimly real- 
ised the bearing, on their' teaching of the theoretical work done in their lec- 
tures, and got little from the hints on methods and courses of study on account 
of their unfamiliar lty with the practical difficulties of teaching 

The actual experience in class mangement gained In the course 1$ too short 
and too artificial In its conditions really to teat a man's powers of discipline or 
Ills effectiveness ns a teacher, and all this has to be learned from the begin- 
ning when he starts his professional work. On the other .hand, the masters 
who, lifter some years' teaching, have taken a vocation course and a diploma, 
seem to me, and acknowledge themselves, to have "gained very substantially 
from It Th»y come to the study of practical problems with the data*of expo 
Hence, and they have the critical attitude necessary for useful discussion. 

I i have come across one or two cases where a young trained teacher was 
making egregious mistakes owing to misunderstood theory learned in a eonrst 
of training, and some really capable teachers have frankly confessed that they 
did riot understand a great deal taught them in lectures on theory.. * 

On one point there is a more general agreement, ’vis, that , training is more 
valuable to a man when he has had a year or two of actual Fork In School, 
though it Js. admitted that the. school suffers during this period^' 

The benefit gained is far greater if the student has had jojfie school and 
classroom experience. Without this experience, he has hot foffnd out what are 
kUoWtt particular' difficult** when confronted, with the time set of bays day 
byday^hisown capacity as a teacher Js undiscovered even toh^nself. v. 

; tt js the want Qf this which causes eome head mastars or nUstfessea tb speak 
of th^ ifiirea)ity of the teachii^ experience obtained when in tnlnlng. . . <V 
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There is a general agreement 
some experience more valuable 
without two years’ previous experience), but that it should be more directly 
addressed to the handling of the special subjects with which the student will 
be chiefly occupied. 


/hat not only U a training course taken aher 
\one head mistress held training was useless 


- If It could be said thdt a course of secondary training peant A study of the 
method of teaching one or two subjects with observation of other teachers and 
a substantial period of practice in teaching them, both under supervision and 
under normal conditions, I db not think that any one at alT would deny its 
value. 


Oue point that has Impressed itself on my attention very much has been the 
gnin that a training course could he to teachers in setting b^ore .them points 
connected with the teaching of particular subjects, such as results af recent 
experiments, special developments, etc. Especially would such a study be 
valuable In the teaching of English, history, geography, and elementary mathe- 
matics. 

It Would clearly be of great use if it were pissible to send men qualified in 
their subjects to speud a douple of vacations, or even a term, irTbeajing the best 
teachers in that subject; if possible, with some practice themselves. 

While general preliminary training, As at present conducted, is pot of 
noticeable profit, training In teaching a special subject already mastered is 
different; but It is doubtful how far such training can successfully be given 
till after u man has himself experimented. At present such traiuing is, per- 
haps, more effectively given In an occasional fashion than systematically j n 
training colleges. 

HolidnV courses, e. g.. in modern languages, geography, manual work, and 
gymnnbtics, have also proved of great value. ' The teachers themselves have 
frequently assured mo of the benefit and stimulus which they have derived from 
them. In nnotber direction, an improved and most valuable form of training 
has been given by the peripatetic teachers ofr th<* local authority in art, physical 
training, English, and modern languages. The locaj authority does not Intend 
this, help in any way to be a substitute for training. But it has certainly 
helpedmapy young teachers in nu expeditious way over initial difficulties, and 
put tifflfti in the way of correcting their faults and getting to know how a subject 
ought to be tackled. 


One reason why*, t ra Irftng Is not looked ou with much appreciation by head 
masters is probably th£ fact, of which there is much evidence,* that it is often ’ 
of little use in enabling masters to overcome the difficulties of discipline. One 
inspector goes so far ns to suggest that In a school with well-established tradi- 
tions, previous training in other principles is an actual hindrance, and, of 
course, failure in discipline will* obscure any other benefits that may have been 
derived from a course of twining. It is noted, however, by one ln4>ector, that 

those who have been trained under the Jesuit system are almost without excep- - 

tlon good disciplinarians. 

In view of these expressions of opinion, it is clear that the best method of 
dealing with the problem is not easy to find. ' The board propose* on the one 
hand, to continue to give all the help and euconrngeiflent which they can to 
the trniflflg colleges, so as to help them to work out the best course, ^nd in 
addition to this, they have schemes for helping teachers in other ways under 
consideration. 


An American observer" inevitably notes certain aspects of. the 
educational situation in England which differentiate, that situation 
from the conditions common in American schools. Tn the first place, 
one finds relatively less attention given to the problem of super- 
vision in English schools .than is given to the same problem in .this 
country* When one visits an elementary school in England he finds 
the “ head teacher,” who is the officer corresponding roughly to^ the 
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American principal, engaged not in the duties which are occupying 
the attention of most of the principals in our American schools, but. 
in conducting a class. He is primarily a teacher, and continues to be 
a teacher throughout his life. He does not devote himself to the 
study of the problems of supervisjbn as do trained principals in this 
country. The chief officer of the system corresponding to the Ameri- 
can superintendent is often a, man remote from the actual operations 
of the school. Furthermore, he is by no means as influential in the 
smaller municipalities as the school superintendent in our smaller 
towns. Indeed, supervision is very largely taken care of by the in- 
spector of the board of education. The board of education has about 
200 inspectors whose duty it is to visit schools all over England and 
make reports to the board about the doings of these schools. The 
board of education, through its power to give or withhold -grants, 
exercises a very large influenpe upon the schools, and the inspectors 
of the board are virtually the superintendent of the schools of 
England. The local officers have in corresponding degree failed to 
legrn the supervisory function which fias been so fully cultivated 
in our country, where the independent districts are not supervised 
from anv central point. 

Give^^ central board of education supervising education from 
LondoUnd a body of teachers working in relatively little super- 
vised schools, it seems natural to expect the rise of powerful organi- 
zations of teachers. The facts more than fulfill this expectation. 
There is no more powerful teachers’ organization in the world than 
the National Union of Teachers. Out of a possible number of about 
200,000 teachers in England, more than 80,000 are registered an- 
nually as members of this teachers’ union. The officers of this union 
are persons of large political importance, and they are in constant 
communication with thei board of education and with the local 
authorities in the effort to protect the interests of individual teach- 
ers. In addition to this union of teachers, which is made up very 
largely of the elementary teachers, there are a great number of other 
organizations made up of teachers and head masters of various types, 
each undertaking to protect the interests of a special grdtip of 
teachers. 

The large number and importance of these teachers’ organizations 
can in some measure be explained by the compactness of The popula- 
tion of England, but it must also be attributed in part to the fact 
that the supervision of schools by the board of education as a central 
/authority has aroused the local' groups of teachers to perfect a kind 
^organization which shall care for their interests as distinguished 
nrom the central interests of the co^atry as a whole. ^ 

^ Recently efforts have been niade to bring together all of these dif- 
ferent organizations under one supreme organization, which shall be 
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the center of the whole teaching profession of England. This central 
organization is known as the Teac&rs’ Registration Council. Fol- 
lowing the example of the barristers of England, the teachers are 
attempting, through this council, to create a list which shall become 
the official list of the teaching profession. Certain xjualifications 
have been set up. Fortunately these are qualifications that call for 
professional training. It is expected that ultimately the professional 
list thus created will be accepted by the board of education very 
much as the barristers' list is accepted by the courts. 

Tt may be said that the board of education undertook to organize 
such a list of professional teachers some years ago, but the list di^i 
not attract the teachers of the country and was ultimately aban- 
doned. There is very large prospect that the new list created by the 
teachers organizations will be successful and will ultimately be 
accepted as the official Agister of professional teachers. 
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THE TRAINING OF TJSACHERS IN SCOTLAND. 

In 1905, Scotland was training teachers very much as England 
does at the present time. There were in that year 2,718 uncertifi- 1 
cated teachers 'out of a total teacher population of 20,685. Further- 
more, 4,191 of this total were pupil-teachers or young persons in 
process of training who were at the same time gi\ : ng time in the 
elementary schools to more or less responsible instructorinl duties. 
The certificated teachers at this date were drawn from (a) exami- 
nations back of which there was no special institutional training; 
(6) university courses in academic subjects and in professional 
courses in education, all of which were tested at their conclusion *by 
a certificating examination; and ( c ) training in certain training col- 
leges provided chiefly by the churches. These training schools were 
under the close supervision of the education department of Scotland, 
though in 1901 the department had given up the practice of pre- 
scribing rigidly the courses to be pursued by students. From 1901 
to 1905 these semiprivate training schools prepared and submitted 
for approval to the department syllabuses of their courses. In the 
preparation of courses by this method they enjoyed greater freedom 
than before, when the department prepared the syllabuses. 

The system which we find in operation in 1905 was felt to be in- 
adequate in all the respects in which the pupil-teacher system of 
England came to be regarded as inadequate. Furthermore, the semi- 
private training colleges were unable to supply a sufficient number 
of teachers; hence there were a large number of uncertif\cated teach- 
ers employed in the schools. At this point the strong central edu- 
cational department of Scotland took o^br the whole problem and 
inaugurated a new system. This new sy&te^has operated to elimi- 
nate the two classes of teachers so large »TO05, namely, the uncer- 
tificated teacliers and the pupil -teachers, as will be seen by reference 
to the following table : 

Cla9968 of teachert employed. f90$-J9J2. 
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The date 8^ -for the complete disappearance of the last two 
categories in Scotland is 1915. It should be noted that these state- 
ments include teachers of the higgler schools as well as primary 
teachers, and that certificates are not granted to teachers in service 
unless they fulfill before 1915 through special courses of training 
the minimum requirements imposed on new teachers. 

The new system adopted in 1905 went into effect July 7, 1900. In 
order to explain this system a typical case will be traced from the i 
earliest schooling of the prospective teacher to complete certifica- 
tion. Th$ typical case described will be tHat of a student who is j 

preparing to become a primary -school teacher in the common schools. \ 

Like the other young children of the district, this teacher-to-l>e enters 
. the infants’ division of the so-called primary or elementary school at 
b years of age. He continues in the infants’ division for two years. j 
* He ^frff asses throu 2 h tlie i unior 9 n d ^enior divisions of the pri- | 
mary^PSol in three and two years, respectively. At this point he is 
separated from many of his school fellows with whom he has spent 
the* first seven years of his school life. Many of the pupils? from the f 
primary schools go at 12 years of age into schools where they receive i 

a short couraof training %r trade or business life. Our teacher-to- | 

be goes to ji school in which he begins to look forward to the pro- 
fession of teaching. He may at this point (12 years of age) transfer | 
directly to a secondary school — that is, a school which prepares for the | 

university, but which for lfis purposes is known as a junior student 
center,” and provides a five years’ course — or he may go into what is § 
known as an intermediate or higher grade school offering a three 
gears’ course (12 to 15 years). If he goes to the higher-grade 
school, which in most instances is a free' school, his parents must 
undertake an obligation that he will continue his schooling for three 
years. If he goes to a secondary school, he.may pay his fee, though 
in many and usually m all necessitous cases he receives a scholar- 
ship and an additional payment known as a maintenance allowance 
which provides him with books and other materials. 

Whether in an intermediate school or a secondary school, our can- 9 
didate now takes three years of general education like that taken 
by his fellows who are preparing for the other professions or for 
the more highly trained' business positions. At the end of these 
three years, or when he is 15, he passes an examination conducted by 
the department’s inspector in conjunction with the school authorities, 
and if successful receives what is known as the intermediate certifi- 
cate. He may at this stage delay announcing his intention to teach * 
and continue as a secondary-school pupil, coming into line for 
teacher^ training at a later date. But if he receives the intermedi- 
«te certificate, he may be appointed to a junior studentship. Ap- 
pointment to this position is the first formal recognition of the fact > 
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that he is to become a teacher. He now has his fees paid by the 
local authority and may receive an allowance in addition. The ap- 
. pointment to junior studentship is confirmed by the education de- 
partment on the recommendation of the local secondary education 
committee. It is assumed that the candidate recommended by the 
secondary committee is a selected person, ifnd the principle of selec- 
tion is the teacher's opinion of the likelihood of his becoming an 
efficient teacher. He is known to^be academically qualified by the 
fact that he has passed the. examination for the intermediate certifi- 
cate. He must pass a health test. He must show such characteris- 
tics of a personal sort as to promise well for his future work as% 
teacher. It is to be remembered that the state department is taking 
him over for public service and is assuming the charges for his 
training. 

The practical fact is that the selective process is not as rigorous as 
it was intended to be in theory. Here, as in England, the supply of 
candidates is so small as to cause anxiety for the future supply of 
teachers, and the nominating committees are very careful not to 
turn anyone who is available away. A member of one of the im- 
portant secondary committees told the writer that not*a single man 
who applied last year was rejected and very few women. 

The candidate being selected and having become a junior student 
is now admitted to a school designated as a junior student center. 
This center must be approved by the department of education. The 
report of 1913 shows 115 such centers distributed over the country. 

' Some of the centers are in public schools of higher grade, some in 
higher-grade Roman Catholic schools, some in academies, and some 
in secondary schools. The course of study provided in such a junior 
student center must fhclude English, history, one language other 
than English, mathematics (including arithmetic), experimental 
science and nature study, geography, drawing, music, physical ex- 
ercises . 1 It must further provide for each student additional in- 
struction in suitable* groups of subjects selected from those already 
enumerated, with which there may be conjoined, for the purposes 
of this selection, additional languages, and also such subjects as 
woodwork (for boys) or needlework and the domestic arts gener- 
ally (for girls) or school gardening. There must also be provided 
“systematic training in the art of teaching each of the primary- 
school subjects. This training may be given either in the approved 
* school or in a purely primary school.” 

The practical training of tfip junior students is a subject of much 
discussion. There are some who regard it as too little and compare, 
it unfavorably with the practical experience formerly gained by 
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pupil teachers. Others emphasize the value of academic training in 
such terms as the following, which are quoted with approval in one 
of the department’s reports: 

. In some schools the outgoing students are quite equal to the outgoing pupil 
teachers 6f former days, while hi almost nil cases they are much more intelli- 
gent and much more conscious of the fact that thelr'art must be based on sound 
method. 


After three years of training at a junior training center, the stu- 1 
dent passes ut 18 years of age to a senior center or training college. 

The present system of training colleges murks the most radical de- 
paituie of the new system from the system in existence prior to 
1!M);>. Prior to 1905, as indicated in an eurlier paragraph, the train- 
ing colleges were under church auspices, inspected by the education f 
department, us are the training colleges of England to-day. Sir • 
John Struthers, the head of the education department, took the | 
radical step of substituting for these private institutions four train- 
ing centers which arc virtually State institutions. These four train- 
ing colleges are controlled by provincial committees. The commit- 5 
’tees are composed of representatives of the university in the province ! 
in which the training college is located, representatives of the tech- | 
nical and secondary schools in the area, aflKl representatives of the | 
school committees which employ teachers after they have completed ^ 
their training. The State equips the colleges with buildings and 
apparatus and pays the fees of students in the form of grants. The j 

colleges administer curricula which for the majority of students jj 

extend through two years, ‘though in certain cases, to be noted later, ' 

the course differs from this normal' period. 1 

The courses' offered by the training colleges are approved in detail ' 
by the education department. . Syllabuses of these courses are pre- 
pared by the individual instructors in each of the institutions and 
passed on by the central authorities. These courses review the Ob- 
jects which the teacher.will have to teach later in the school, such as - 
English, history, arithmetic, etc., and, in addition, include certain 
strictly professional subjects, such as hygiene, physical training^ 
psychology, logic, ethics,- theory of education, history of education, 

. ahd methods of teaching. Furthermore, the training colleges give ♦ 
much practice teaching. For the purposes of practice and demon- 
stration teaching each training college uses the public schools of the 
city in whifh it is situated. 

The usual course of study of a candidate for a primary teacher^ 
certificate as set forth in the foregoing paragraphs is accordingly 
seven years (from 5 to 12) in the primary school, "two or normally 


'Training of Teachers, report of J. C. Smith, publUhed 
Bcotch’cduratlon department, 1013, p. 7. 
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tli^ee years (from 12 to 15) in a higher grade school, or the same in 
a secondary school, two or normally three yea^s (from 15 to 18) in 
a junior student center, and two years in a training college. When 
his senior course has been successfully completed the teacher is given 
a probationary certificate and allowed to take a school.. (After 1015, 
as npted above^ no uncertificated teacher can be employed. The result 
is that oldeijjpeachers who came inter schools under the old plan have 
been qualifying since 1000 by taking short and appropriate courses 
especially provided by the provincial committees.) The permission 
to take a school is not the final stop in the teachers, training. He is 
at first regarded as on probation and is subject to especially careful 
inspection. After two years of such probation a permanent certifi- 
cate is issued, which is valid until the ago of 65 years has been 
reached. Promotion after the granting of the permanent certificate 
depends upon acknowledged success in his teaching life and upon 
all those influences, social and domestic, that are’ operative in any 
line of professional work. 

Here, as in England, the student signs an 4i undertaking” to fulfill 
the course and to teach from two to six years, accord ng to the sums 
which have been paid to him in fees and allowances. In general, 
these “ undertakings ” are seriously regarded : and the student, recog- 
nising that he would have to pay back to the State the amounts ex- 
pended on his education if he did not complete theicourse and render 
the service for which he is trained, completes his contract with the 

State. A 

Indeed, the whole arrangement is attractive to young people w\m~ 
out private* means of securing an education, because the State has 
power to pay all the fees in this course and also often gives a con- 
feidJrable allowance in addition. The result is that girls and boys 
from families of the artisan class and from the homes of small trades- 
men are the common candidates for these stipends. Students who 
pay their own fees and are otherwise qualified are welcomed, but 
come under no obligation as to after service in schools. 

The impending* dearth of teachers to which reference was made 
grows out of conditions similar to those which are discussed in the 
report on England. The compact, highly centralized \edu cation 
department in Scotland has, however, up to this time been able to 
control matters very well. About 1,400 new teachers are needed each 
'year in Scotland, and the training colleges are furning out ab^ut this, 
number. The conditions of service are, however, not satisfactory and 
an initial subsidy of the teachers in training is flot likely to keep up 
the supply. The small salaries in some of the remoter schools* and 
especially the isolated location of some of the districts, making pro- 
m6tion uncertain and difficult, are subjects of anxious .discussion 
among teachers. If the department is to succeed in keeping the pres- 
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ent nice balance between need for ne^ teachers and the supply, there 
will have to be more attractive conditions supplied at the end of the 
course of training. 

To the above description of the training of the majority of ele- 
mentary teachers must l>e added statements regarding those students 
"’ho do not go by the regular route, and also statements of ’additional 
opportunities offered to students in the training colleges through tK$ 
fact that each of these trailing colleges is connected, with a univer- 
sity. Mindly, a description must he given of the requirements im- 
posed on teachers in higher schools and in special subjects. 

A number of the students in training colleges are at the same time 
attending university classes. In order to secure adnfission to the uni- 
versity classes the student must receive a Government “ Leaving cer- 
tificate’' earned at an institution of secondary rank. This leaving 
certificate sometimes gets in the way of the practical training de- 
manded of all junior students, because the academic requirements for 
the, certificate leave no time for practice tCiiching. Some persons 
who intend to become teachers, therefore, do the work for the leaving 
certificate and go forward to the university without tajeing practical 
training in connection with the secondary course. "‘Others do both 
the work for the leaving certificate and the work of junior students 
. ft nd mix their courses in the university -and training colleges. Many 
of those who aim at higher subject teaching do not enter training 
colleges until after they have completed the university course, which 
is three years in length. For such students the training colleges pro- 
vide a one-venr course, which gives theoretical and practical— that is, 
the professional— training to supplement the courses in subject irfat- 
ter previously t a Iren in the university. In certain cases where stu- 
dents combine the training college course with a university course, 
the combined course is three or four years in length. This adjustment 
of matters is relatively less common than the one year of practical 
training following a completed university course. 

The requirement for the certificate of a teacher who is ter teach in a 
higher-grade school, or in the upper grades of what we should call a 
high or secondary school, is that the candidate shall have, in addi- 
tion to all that is required of a primary teacher, a university degree 
in an honors course in the special subject which ho is to .teach, and 
also in certain related courses in other cognate subjects. Thus the 
teacher of English must have, in addition to an honors degree in 
English, some courses in history; the teacher of mathematics must 
have, in addition to mathematics, science. In each subject the educa- 
tion department defines in detail the requirements in which, a 
“ teacher of higher subjects” must qualify. 

Finally, there are special teachers in technical subjects, such as 
manual training, agriculture* d^nestic science, art, etc. These 
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teaq^rs often take their special or technical courses in technical 
schools and not in the training colleges. When the technical-school ' 
course is completed) the candidate takes his professional course at the 
training centers. He is then given a probationary certificate per- 
mitting him to teach the technical subject in which he has been 
professionally prepared. 

The education department here, as in England, assumes no re- 
sponsibility -for the employment of teachers. Through its more 
compact organization it can obviously control matters more fully 
than can the board of education in England. Furthermore^ the 
supervision of the Scotch department is more intimate and vital, for 
the department is financially the sole supporter of the training col- 
leges. The failure td deal effectively with the mhtter of employment 
becomes the more obvious here because of the more intimate relation 
of. the department to the teaching profession at every other point. It 
is safe to prophesy that the department will have to take in hand 
the matter of salaries if the plan is to succeed. Subsidies for teachers’ 
salaries in schools of poor ^communities will hkve to be provided as 
the counterpart of the legal demand that the remotest highland school 
shall employ a teacher whose professional training can not under 
the most favorable conditions be completed before the candidate's 21. 

There is a retiring system whereby the teacher, the education 
department, and the local authorities all contribute to a fund which 
pays pensions to teachers who have completed sendee up to the age 
of retiral, or earlier if due to ill health. 

The effort to make professional preparation for “ higher-subject ” 
teaching compulsory deserves special reference. Certain of the 
reports from the training colleges show that it is not possible to 
conform to the requirements and secure a sufficient number of candi- 
dates from the Scotch universities. In this respect Scotland has 
taken advantage of the training given to prospective teachers in 
the neighboring English universities. Such English-trained teachers 
are now freely brought in to supply the necessary higher-grade 
teachers for Scotland. 

Many of the comments made on the English system apply here 
also. The obvious carrying over of the influence of the pupil- 
teacher system impresses an American observer ad one of the most 
striking characteristics 1 of the system. The interrelation between 
university training and preparation for elementary teaching is, if 
anything, more impressive here than in England, because each train- 
ing college is directly related to a university. Theoretical courses 
are, as in England, carried into logic and ethics and theoretical 
psychology to a c legretf not seen in American normal schools or even 
colleges of education. This somewhat formal theoretical work is in 
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contrast with the large emphasis laid on practice teaching and 1 
demonstration lessons. 

In certain other respects Scotland differs from England. Practi- 
cal training begins regularly in Scotland in the earliest years of 
the junior student’s training. The pupil-teacher system is wholly 
abolished. Finally, the most important contrast is to be found in 
the fact that here there is an effective requirement of professional 
training for teachers who are t<^ teach “ higher subjects.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OP EDUCATION IN SCOTLAND. 

All material on Scotland is bound in a single volume, as follows: 

Education (Scotland) IteiKHta, etc., Issued In 1912-13, printed May, 1913^ by 
Eyre A Spottlswoode. ltd., London, and to be purchased through Wyman .A 
sons, ltd., Fetter Lane, London. 

Especially Is tbe report of J. C. Smitli, Esq., His Majesty’s chief Inspector for 
the training of teachers, m be, takeh In hand. This report is included In tfee 
above and may be had separately. Jt Is entitled : Training of Teachers, 

Wyman & sons, ltd., 1913. 
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THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS IN GERMANY. 

In order to. understand the German system of training teachers one 
must keep in miqd the fundamental fact that there are two distinct 
branches of the Gefman school system, one which trains the common 
people and is known as the Volksschule , and the other which trains 
the students who are to go forward into the university and into the 
professipns. There is very little relation between these two depart- 
ments^ the German schooL system ; so far as pupils are concerned, 
there is no relation above the earliest years. It is possible for a 
student who begins his training in the volksschule to pass into the 
higher schools after four years of attendance upon the volksschule. 
Such a student is, however, penalized to the extent of one year by 
making the change; that i&, it is assumed that the three years of 
training which he would have received in the Vorschule, op primary 
department of a Gymnasium^ is equivalent to four years in the volks- 
schule. With the exceptional this one possibility of transfer, it may 
be stated definitely that the two branches oMhe German system are, 
80 far as students are concerned, entirely separate from each other. 
The boys and girls who go forward in the volksschule never have 
any expectation of entering a secondary school ; they never have any 
expectation of going to the university ; and they are not looking f or. 
f ward to entrance upon any one of the professional careers. 

As between the pos ition of volksschule teacher and the position of 
t .' teacher in theTiigher schools, there is no possibility of* transition. 
* Indeed, those who teach in the volksschule have never, for the most 
part, had the training which would qualify them to become candi- 
dates for positions in the higher schools. They are persbts who pass 
F; / through the volksschule itself and afterwards receive the * special 

5 training which equips them to go back into the schools from which 

6 they came. Candidates for positions in the higher schools, on the 
g^other hiand, have p&sed through a secondary school and in all except 

the few cases where foreign study is accepted, have taken a course in 

Goman university. The higher schools are therefore constantly 
' kept in contact with the university. This is appropriate, as most of 
the studfintri who complete the coarse in the gymn&mura ex£e c£ to go 
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on to one of the divisions of the university and there receive their 
final training for admission to the profession. 

The subsequent description of the training of German teachers 
will therefore fall for the most part into two wholly separate dis- 
cussions. We shall take up in detail, first, the training of the teach- 
ers for the volksschule, since this is by all means the largest group, 
and shaU later report on the training of t* teachers who 'enter 
the secondary schools. Before turning to detSls, it may be pointed 
out in general that in both of these groups there are certain common 
characteristics. There is no possibility of getting into the teaching 
profession in Germany without a thoroughgoing equipment which 
has been carefully supervised by the State.- Every teacher must 
satisfy State requirements of a very high order, and when the 
appointment is made in either branch of the German school system, 
it is an appointment for life, and an appointment to a position which 
is distinctly a Government position. In both branches of the servioe 
a teacher who has served to his sixty-fifth year is regularly pen- 
sioned, as is any other servant of the Government. The salaries also 
are comparatively good, with theregult-tfiSt there are in both 
branches of the profes sionj aauj applicants above the actual needs 
of the schools. The^^Slts of competition are very satisfactory, in 
that weak candjdRes are readily eliminated, and the State has 
always the opportunity both in its training institutions and in its 
employment yf teachers to make a rigid selection from among avail- 
able candidates. Everything proceeds in the German system With 
great definiteness and regularity. The result is that the schools 
of Germany are supplied wit£ a group of teachers of a very high 
degree of efficiency. There is also a uniformity in the school system 
which can be obtained only through the training of all the teachers 
through a dominant central authority. 

The perfection of the system for training teachers is very notable 
in both branches of the service, but it is perhaps less striking in its 
treatment of volksschule teachers, because in most civilized countries 
provision has been made on a large scale for the training* of elemen- 
tary. school teachers.* The German system is unique, as contrasted 
with England and the .United States, in the fact that there is a 
highly developedftnd very successful system for the training of the 
teachers of secondary schools. In fact, the American observer has 
his attention constantly turned to the fact that the secondary schools 
are much more completely organized.than are the secondary schools 
of any other country ; and the explanation of this fact iB undoubtedly 
to be found in the training which is given to candidates for the teach- 
ing positions in these schools. Of all the unique characteristics of 
the German system, this special, rigid training of the secondary 
school teachers stands out as perhaps the most significant. 
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With these introductory remark we turn 'first to the- description 
of the 1 training of elementary school teachers. The. course of study 
takhn by the pupil who-gets his education in the volksschule is eight 
years in length. Pupils enter at 6 years of age and are expected to 
complete the work, if they pass without interruption through the 
school, in their fourteenth year. Since most of those who teach in 
the volksschule come from this institution, this eight-year elementary 
course is the first stage in the ordinary teacher’s training. Those 
who are to become candidates for the teaching profession must now 
take six additional years of training. The first three years beyond 
the volksschule may be taken in various ways. Some students attend 
certain institutions organized to give training preparatory to the 
regular normal course. Others study privately forthree years before ~ 
entering upon the regular normal course. 1 

. These preparatory and normal institutions constitute practically 
the only avenue for further academic training open to thofee who have 
passed through the volksschule; A boy who has completed the com- 
mon-school course can not go on* into any professional line of work, 
and he is not prepared to take training for secretaryships or other 
occupations that call for literary training. The boy may go into one 
of the lower technical schools where he becomes, a craftsman, bqt 
the whole world of professional activity is practically closed to lnm, 
with the one exception of the teaching profession. Preparation for 
the teaching profession, as we shall see when we become acquainted 
with the details of the organization of the Lehrer8eminar v B»ihe nor- 
mal school is called, is sufficiently subsidized by the Government, so 
, that it is attractive to boys who are not well oft financially, and it is . 
open to those who have completed the course of the volksschule. The 
result is that there is a great crowding into the lehrereeminar. Every 
boy of the lower* classes of society who feels himself capable of pur- 
suing an intelluotual career- aims to become a teacher, and he makes . 
application after his three years of preparatory training to a lehrer- 
aemin&r, with the result that he finds himself in competition with 
more people than can be received into the profession. In all of the 
States, therefore, there is a high degree of selection possible at the' 
very beginning of the normal^ training. {Indeed, there are more can- 
didates applying for admission to the Prdparendenanstalten, or pre- 
paratory schools, than can there he accommodated. 

A recent investigation of the degree to which this selective process 
is, going on id reported by the Bund fur Schid Reform in its report 1 
for 11(12.. Thus, in Saxony, 80 places being vacant*' in any given- 
iehrersemmar, there are usually 80 candidates applying for these 
p|moML In Saxe- Weimar 75 per cent of the candidates are accepted. 

1 VoMcht, pttbllfthcd by Teubocr, L*ipslg t 1912, p. ,90. 
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In Prussia as low as one-third of the candidates are accepted in 
many of-the lehrerseminare.^ In general it may be said that approxi- 
mately 50 per cent of the candidates who- present themselves at the? 
lehrereeminar are excluded. In the Province of Oldenburg it is cus- 
tomary to admit all of the candidates who apply and eliminate those 
who are unsatisfactory during the early years of the training. This 
device has certain advantages in thatft'gives the institutions a larger 
opportunity to become acquainted with the characteristics of the 
applicant. The elimination is therefore, on the whole, somewhat 
more rational and the resulting body of students more satisfactory 
to the institution. • \ . 

The social status of the families from which 'candidates for the 
teaching profession in the volksschule are drawn is represented in 
the following study, which was made in preparation for the Brussels 
exposition. An investigation was made of 21,943 typical students in 
the Praparendenanstalten, 1 and it was found that the fathers of 1,335 
of these preparatory students were laborers. The fathers of 2,610 
were shopkeepers and restaurant -keepers. Students to the number of 
2,917^rere the sons of teachers; 4,613 were the sons of small land-' 
owners; 5,084 were the sons of city and- State officials of the lower 
grades, such as police offccers, car conductors, etc. ; and 5,384 were sons 
of factory workers. These figures show to what extent the humbler 
classes find in the teaching profession ah opportunity for an intellec- 
tual career for the boys who are sqppenior in mental ability to the 
common run of students in the volksschule. 

The preparatory institutions are of two classes. They arc either 
independent of the lehrerseminar or organized in connection with 
the normal institution. The largest of the German States, Prussia, 
h*s only meager provision of a preparatory sort for the training of 
candidates who are to enter the lehrerseminar. Very frequently the 
preparatory department is .located within a lehrerseminar, but is 
not conducted by the State. The director of the lehrerseminar may 
conduct a Praparendenanstalt, but the State does not pay the ex- 
penses or undertake the responsibility of its maintenance. 

The following table indicates the number of Praparendenartstalten 
belonging to Prussia and the number that exist within the State 
but are not conducted by the. State itself: .. * 

Pr&parendcnanstalten, 1912, 



Number. 

Students. 

Protestant 

student*. 

Cathotle 

students. 

Betongipg to State 

fti 

7 1 AJL 

4,m 

10,089 

k 

Not belonging to State 

t 1A 

# 1 IOO 

n,«a 


13V 

iM 


‘Vorberirbt, Iiund fOr Schulrcform, 1912 , p. 50 . 
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Incidentally, it will be noted in this table that a division is made 
between the Protestant students and the Catholic students. This 
sort bf denominational division runs through the entire German com- 
mon-school system from volksschule to teacher-training institutions. 
This is due to the fact that in all of the German schools religion is a 
regular subject’ of instruction, and the various religious bodies hold 
themselves aloof from each other and insist upon a separate type of 
instruction for their students. 

'These Praparendenanstalten administer a course* which in kind is 
not fundamentally different from the course given in the later normal 
years. Indeed, in spme of the States, as, for example, in Saxony, it 
has been found advantageous to increase the length of the total 
period of training of the teacher to seven years instead of the six now 
to be found in most of the States. The seventh year in Saxony is a 
year at. the beginning of the student’s training; that is, the student 
may have the last year of his ordinary training not in the volksschule 
itself, but rather in a preparatory department of a lehrerseminar. 
He will then receive some normal training at a' period earlier than is 
common in the other States. On the other handi in Bavaria the total 
period of normal training is five years. This indicates a general level 
of school organization which is somewhat lower than that of the 
northern German States. 

Assuming Prussia as the typical State, the following table gives 
the course of study prescribed for the preparatory department and 
for the lehrerseminar itself: 

Time tabic of preparatory institutions and normal schools in hours per week} 
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Subjects. 


Preparatory Institu- 
tions. 


in 


and model lessons. . 

Practice teaching.. . 

Belfcton 

German; 

Foreign language*. 

History . 


Scttooe and dura study 

Drawing 

'Oymnartlca 

5todo...v 

Practice (muaic) and choruj work. 
Agriculture 


Totals. 


34 


3 / 


Normal school?. 


in 


K 4 ) 


3 

4 

4-6 

• 3 
*3 

3 

3 

*1 

* l 
«1 


I 

<3 

4 

I 


33-35 


1 Beattmmung votn 1. Jull, 1001, betreffend,* etc., d, 

* Included in hours set down for subject matter. 

* One hour for msthod. 


. 20, or Von Bremen, p. 214. 


* One hour for method. 
‘Method. 
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The members of the faculty of the seminar© are usually seven in 
number, namely, a director, a first instructor, and five teachers. 
They *re drawn from the elementary schools. In order to become 
a member of the seminar faculty a man must have taken not only 
the preliminary examinations which admit him to the staff of the 
volksschule, but he must also have ^passed the second examination 
which would admit him to the higher grade of volksschule, known 
as the Mittelschule , and the final examination which would qualify 
him to become a rector or a principal of an elementary /school. He 
may then be admitted to the faculty of the seminar. * 

Not all of ,the members of the faculty are, however, tlfUs drawn 
from the elementary schools. Some of them come from the clergy: 
It is to remembered that the minister of education in Prussia and 
in some of 'the other Provinces is also, the minister of religion. 
There is a strong religious emphasis everywhere in the schools of 
Germany. Indeed, these schools originated as catechism schools, 
and religion forms to-day one of the important items of instruction 
m every such sshool. Again, it will be remembered that the schools 
are commonly, divided according to the religious affiliations of the 
pupils who attend them. In certain parts of Germany the distinc- 
tion between -the Catholic schools and the Protestant schools is very 
sharply drawn, and everywhere the children are divided during the 
}>eriod of religious instruction so as not to ignore their religious 
affiliations.* With all of this devotion to religion as a part of the 
public educational system, it is natural that the institutions that 
train teachers should give full recognition to religious affiliations. 
Many of the directors of the seminar© — that is, thd chief executive 
officers of the institutions — were’ at one time .students of theology 
or members of the clergy. * 

It is difficult for a casual observer to discover the full import of 
this relation betw een the teachers’ seminar and the church. ' Thp 
writer had two different explanations of the situation offered’ to 
him. In the first place, he found a number of. the heads of these 
institutions stoutly defending the relation between the seminare anc t 
4he church on the ground that it is the duty of the seminar to pro- 
vide proper religious instruction for those w.ho are to become the 
■ teachers of the people. Here .a strong devotioqto religious matters 
was obvious, and many of the6e directors are prepared to go a step 
further, and hold that the most % significant work of the. school i&the 
training in religion. They are. quite willing to subordinate any of 
the other interests to this major consideration. On the other hand, 
some of the younger directors pointed out explicitly that the motive 
which prompted them forgive up the clerical career and take up 
teaching was their liberal attitude toward the^Ogy. They ^regard 
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the school as a civil institution rather than a strictly religious insti- 
tution, and they hold that one can do for the people of the country 
more really beneficial service on the schools than by remaining in 
the church. For these men the schools therefore furnished espe- 
cially inviting opportunity to be liberal in theological matter^. 

With these two contrasting points of view, both explicitly pre- 
sented by members of the profession, it would be bold to undertake 
to evaluate the system from either point of view. Certainly in the 
conservative seminar©, where the matters of religion are emphasized, 

- there is a disposition to hold very tenaciously to the older tradi- 
tions of the German schools. In these seminar© there is very little* 
disposition to undertake anything' in the way of newer Jjnes of 
instruction. There is a "dense conservatism which reflects itself in 
the actual conduct of the volksschule, where one finds that both the 
subject .matter of instruction and the method^ of procedure have 
long remained unchanged. 

The connection of the volksschule with the church is more intricate 
'than is the connection of the volksschule with the higher ^hools 
and universities. Some of the teachers of the seminar are drawn 
from the higher schools. The higher schools are so crowded with 
candidates at the present time that these seminar positions are some- 
n times sought by men who have completed their university training 
and who have taken the examination for the higher schools. The 
number of such candidates coming into the seminare from the higher 
schools is relatively small, and the advantage the volksschule of 
this migration from the higher schools is perhaps somewhat doubt- 
ful. The experience -which is necessary to conduct sympathetically 
the work in the elementary school is commonly lacking in these 
cases. There is less sympathy for the shortcomings of the ill-trained 
pupils of the elementary school, and the demands made by these 
young men who have been trained in the higher schools upon the 
young boys of the volksschule are relatively unpsychological and 
often overstrenuous. On the other hand, the advantage which 
comes *to the seminare from contact with higher education is prob- 
ably in some cases great The outlook of the students in the seminare 
i 8 limited by the fact that they have all of them had a volksschule 
training rather than a higher .training, and it is only through con- 
tact with the high&r institutions and the universities that the modem 
Scientific point of view' and the new body of material that has 
been created in the German universities will ev6r find its way into 
the lower school* The only statement which can be made at tKe 
present moment is that not much of this university-made material 
lias ftp to this time found . its way into the volksschule. The in- 
Quence which the few migrants from the upper .schools have exer- 
cised can not, therefore, have been very large in opposition to the 
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conservative forces which tend to hold the volksschule true to its 
original program and method of work. * 

There is one movement in Germany which ought to be mentioned . 
in this connection. A distinct effort is now made in many quarters to 
bring the teachers of the volksschule into contact with university 
opportunities. The seminar as it now stands is officially classified 
as a higher school. This means that those who complete its course 
are freed from the full military service. Graduates of the seminar 
have the same military privileges as the students who have completed 
the required work in the gymnasium and are called upon for mili- 
tary service only during a single year. This recognition of the 
seminar for the military privilege is a great asset and accounts in ! 
part for the number of candidates who seek admission to the insti- 
tution. The seminar is not yet recognized in the full sense of the 
word as a higher school, however, because its gradates are not m 
admitted to university privileges. This matter has frequently been 
discussed. The teachers’ organizations all over Germany hav4 in- 
sisted that the volksschule teachers ought to have the right, after 
completing the course of the seminar, to enter upon university classes. * 

It is pointed out in answer that it is quite impossible for the German 
universities to accommodate the number of people who would thus 
be qualified for admission. In general it* is one of the contentions of 
a large body of German educators that the universities at the present 
time are turning out more professionally qualified persons than it is 
* possible for the country to accommodate. Beyond this, attention is 
draw n to the fact that the seminar does not give that kind of general 
' training which is necessary for the proper pursuit of advanced uni- 
versity work. At all events, up to this time the volksschule teachers 
have not succeeded in gaining admission to the universities. In 
Saxony a kind of grudging permission has been given to the teachers 
of the volksschule. Here they iriay, if they have very high marks* 
in their examination, be admitted to the university, where they mav j 
in turn complete the course and receive a degree, provided they do 
their work at an unusually high level. All along the path of the 
Saxon volksschule teacher, however, are obstacles that are almost 
insurmountable. The result is that the permission in Saxony is rela- 
inoperative, and in the other States, especially in Prussia, there 
is no such permission whatsoever. 

This effort of the teachers’ seminar to make its way, therefore, into 
the class of higher schools has thus far been successful only to a very 
small degree, and there is little probability at the present moment^ 
that the movement is likely to make rapid progress. The volksschule- 
seminar remains' a relatively isolated institution. It is, more isolated 
than the American normal school, and for thia reason it shows all of a 
the marks of conservatism arising from its lalk of .contact with the 
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major current of German intellectual life, which passes through the 
higher schools fcnd the university, not through the volksschule or the 
lehrerseminar. 

Admission to the lehrerseminar prdper from any form of prelimi- 
nary training isjrn the basis of an examination. This examination 
is both oral and written. Students are required to show their ability 
in reading, writing, and number work, and in other branches through 
oral examination. The ordinary procedure is usually a written exam 
ination, which serves to eliminate those candidates who are too im- 
mature to be considered further. Those who succeed in passing the 
written examination are admitted to an oral examination, where they 
are subjected to a general test of the work which they have done in 
the lower schools. 

Attention is again drawn to the fact that more candidates present 
themselves for the lehrerseminar than it is possible to accommodate. 
The lehrerseminare proper are usually small institutions. In Prussia 
the number of each class is limited to 30, and the institutions them- 
selves are usually located in small suburban towns or even in the 
country districts. It is the policy of the Prussian Government to 
remove the lehrerseminare from the grGat cities. Many of the insti- 
tutions fake the students into dormitories and board them and house 
them during the period of their training. 

The Government pays fof the buildings and grounds occupied by 
these institutions. The* plans are commodious, though in each case 
the -student body is kept small. The seminar usually has a total of 
‘from 60 to 90 students. It will be pointed out later that a part of 
the official salary of the teacher is based upon the cost of rent*in the 
locality where the teacher dofes his work. Provision is made for 
this* item in the case of the director of a seminar, and usually in the 
case of the member of the faculty who is in charge of the practice 
school by including in the buildings erected for the seminar resi- 
dence quarters for these officers. 

The total number pf lehrerseminare in Prussia is indicated in the 
following table: 


Prussian institutions for the training of volksschule teachers , 19 IV 



Number of insti- 
tutions. 

. Students. 

Teachers. 


For bikb 

For 

women. 

Men. 

Women. 

Men. 

Women. 


118 

6 



867 

38 

t 

Catholic 

if]**! 

61 

4 

10 

17,234 

1,653 

476 

64 

i 








> Stattstfeches Jafcrbuch fflr 4«n Preusstocben Staat, 1913, p. 437. 
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It will be noted immediately from this table that the major number 
of candidates for the teaching profession are men. This fact com- 
ports with the general fact that the teachers of the volksschule are 
predominantly men, as is shown in the following table, which pre- 
sents the distribution of students and teachers in all classes of 
volksschulen throughout 'the Empire: 

ValkHschule, JUIl. 1 


i 


Numborof— ‘ 

Schools .. 

Male teachers ”*'****’’* ‘ 

Female teachers 

Bovs~- 39, 2R8 

OMs 

■ ^ ; 5 , 152,503 


480 


11,804 

14,257 


1 Statistlsches Jahrbuch filr d*S Deutsche Reich, 191.1, p. ,m 
Mittchvhulc. 



Public. 

Private. 

Number of— 

Schools. . . . 

914 


Male touchers i 

1, 135 

Female teachers , 

5,147 
! 2,184 

1, 131 
3,403 

Girls!.. .. v . " ■* - 

135,799 ■ 

21,873 

!_ 

137,595 | 

58, <87 


The course of training required for the women who enter the 
teaching profession is usuallyshorter than that required of the men. 
1 hus in Prussia the period of training is five years for women as 
contrasted with six for men. These women are trained in special 
institutions known as Lehrerinnenseminare. 

In general all schools in Germany are separate schools for boys 
and girls. This statement does not hold for the small schools in the 
rural districts and villages, but in the cities the girls are always 
separated from the boys. Women are not employed in the instruc- 
tion of boys except in the lowest grades. Even here it is more com- 
mon for the boys to receive their instruction from men. On the 
other hand, the girls in the elementary schools are very commonly 
instructed by male teachers. ' , 

Students who are admitted to the Lehrerseminar find that the 
State has provided them with free tuition. . This -is practically the 
only higher school of Germany where tuitihn is free. Even in the 
Praparendenanstalten a fee is commonly digged, although the fee 
is in some States remitted for worthy students. In the lehrer- 
seminar itself not only is the tuition free, hut in some States the 
student is given his room, in some his. room and board. It is not 
uncommon for the State to give worthy students a stipend. 

* A 
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The course of study administered in these lehrerseminare is pre- * 
scribed in great detail. Each' of the subjects presented in the table 
„ given on page 58 is divided into three years; each year is described 
with reference to its content and also with reference to the’mode of 
instruction which is to be followed. The following translation from 
the official description of work to be given in the history of educa- 
tion will illustrate the minuteness with which each subject is de- 
78 cribed: 

In the history of education lifelike pictures are to he given of the most im- 
portant periods and of those jiersonalilies which have been of the greatest sig- 
nificance In the development of instruction and training, especially in the 
volksschule. The period before the Reformation Is -to be described only in its 
chief outlines. More detailed presentation Is to be given of the development 
of the schools during' the last 400 years 1 In this connection the student is to 
be introduced to a knowledge of the chief pedagogical writings. These are to 
be read either In full or at least In their more important sections. The read- 
ing may be required in part ns private study rather than as classroom work. 
These readings are then to be discussed, and that which is of greatest signifl- 
^ cance In determining the school .organization Is to be emphasized, ns well as 
that which Is necessary ton complete understanding of the pedagogical signifi- 
cance of the writer in question. Mere memorizing of this historical material 
la to be avoided. The relation between these pedagogical writings and the. 
civilization of the period in which thby were written is to be pointed out, as 
^also their relation to the present practices of the school. 

The history of education is to be brought down to the latest period. This 
historical study will then find Its natural issue in a description of the present 
condition of the Prussian volksschule. as well ns of those regulations which ■ 
are of general Importance or special Importance for the particular area in 
which the students are doing their work. f 

* The foregoing detailed description of the history of education is 
a pa’rt*of the official regulations. Each subject is discussed at equal 
length. Perhaps it will be well to quote a part of -another descrip- 
tion which defines somewhat more concretely the work which must 
be taken, by the student. This second subject will not be given in 
full; only the introductory sentences will be* Quoted. The subject 
in question is German. 

* The purpose of instruction in German is to cultivate a readiness in oral and 

written use of the. mother tongue. This Instruction Is also intended to acquaint’ 
the student with the most Important elements of our literary history and to 
Introduce him to the reading of the most important selections from this litera- 
ture. Such contact with the chief masterpieces of our literature ought to arouse* 
the patriotic spirit of the student and cultivate in him ability to give instrnc- 
tion in the German language ln4he volksschule.* f 

The cultivation of the power of oral expression, both In expressive r&dlng 
and in discourse, is an important function in all cases of the PrUparendenau- 
stalt and of the seminar. In the seminar, especially in the upper classes, it is 
recommended that the student be given practice in the free oral presentation 
<£ something that he has read or of some set theme. This theme can in many 
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oftes be advantageously chosen from the subjects of Instruction other than 
general language. 

In both of these institutions and In all of the classes there should be some 
Instruction in prose ns well as In poetical Mterature. There should be a general 
recognition of the relation of this literature to the religious connections of the 
pupils. * 

In taking up poetical literature attention Is to be given to the explanation of 
. content and to an explanation of the use which Is made of words 4nd to 
scansion, only In so far as these are necessary for a -l>',r understanding of the 
-selection. Above all, the effort should be made to cultivate a fine sense for. the 
poetic significance of the passage. 1 

When one remembers that these detail? are presented in an official 
publication defining the function and course of study of the insti- 
tution, it is realized how actively the central educational authorities 
concern themselves with the training of teachers. Furthermore, one 
finds here, as throughout the German system, the highest degree of 
uniformity aj he passes from institution to institution, and he comes 
to realize how thoroughly the systematic training .which has been 
given in the German schools has been developed into a scheme which 
prevails throughout the whole Empire. One may venture to quote 
from Dr. Kerschensteiner, one of the leaders in German education, 
the remark that there is the greatest degree of uniformity in the 
German system and this uniformity is not altogether to the atU 
vantage of the system. In contrasting Germany with the United 
States, Dr. Kerschensteiner calls attention to the fact that we have 
in America teachers and schools that are excellent and teachers 
and schools that are mediocre and poor. In Germany, on the other 
hand, the schools and teachers are 6o uniform in type that one hesi- 
tates to select any example as distinctly superior .to the average. 
Dr. Kerschensteiner regards this as a disadvantage for Germany, * 
since the best schools in t( system which has wide variation always 
rise to the eminence of examples, whereas in a system where uniform- 
ity prevails there is danger that no vigorous moving forces will 
tend in the direction of improvement. 

The problems of the course of study and the problems of teacher- 
training in these lehrerselninare are very different from the problems 
which present themselves in an American normal school. The dif- 
ference can be understo^l only by considering the methods of- in- 
struction which are commoh.in the volksschule itself. The pupils in 
these schools are not expected to sttidy textbooks as are the children 
in American schools. Indeed, in most subjects there are no textbooks. 
The teacher of the subject is the source of information. This in- 
formation is given in\the form of an informal lecture; or in the ; 
primary grades through simple devices by r which the teacher presents, 
letters or words to the class. The exercise in either cas6 does not ' 
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upon any preparation at home. AH of the work that^s as* * 
signed to the children to do at home is in the nature of a continuation' 
of what has been commenced in the class, and it is very little in 
amount Furthermore, there are, no study periods. All the lessons 
*re presentation lessons. The teacher is thus called upon to take 
the place of the textbook, and his training must accordingly be very 
much fuller than is required of teachers in an American school where 
the children and teacher both derive their information from day to 
day very largely from some book which* is in the hands of the cla^s. 

A complete description of what goes on in a class in the volksschule 
should include also a statement of whatfollows'ou the lecture to 
which reference has just been made. After the teacher has covered 
a certain period of history, or has given a description of some country 
in the geography class, the pupils are called upon to reproduce all 
they have heard from the teacher. Sometimes half of the period is 
given to this catechising of the pupils, the exposition occupying 
the rest of the time. Often the lecture occupies more than half of 
time*' Usually the class exercise begins with some review of the . 
work of the foregoing period. 

This method of procedure piakes a demand on both teacher and 
pupils for more Continuous oral expression than is commonly seen 
in American schools. A teacher who has to talk for half an hour 
on a given subject must make a more elaborate preparation than is 
common in our schools. .Furthermore, the children are sometimes 
called on to' give a continuous narrative for three or four or five 
minutes. • • * . 

Not only is the demand in each subj&ft greater than that made 
upon American teachers, but the range’ of instruction demanded of 
each teacher is as extensive as the course of study in the schools. 
Every teacher must!, for example, give instruction in religion, geog- 
. raphy* history, the Gherman language and literature, arithmetic, and 
^nature study. In this wide range of subjects he must have prepara- 
tion adequate to the presoritation of the, material demanded by i$ie 
* course of study. There is relatively little specialized or departmental 
,%or|s in the' Schools. Sometimes, if a teacher has special interests, 
the rector of the school may arrange for him to pass from class to 
dy* and give instruction in his special^. But, in the main, de- 
pendence is placed on all of the teachers fdr all of the different kinds 


of Work. 


Dbe especially interesting illustration of this general requirement 
of all teachers th^t ihey give instruction in all the subjects in the 
w schottl is to W found in the fact that ever^ student in his s ahifutf 
course is required to he suiil}/ciently skilled ' %nusic to conduct classes 
b this sdbjwt. He must lean) to play the v)6lm} so that lie can 
■ always itow it hand*^ instrument with ^^iph lie accompany 
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th© class exercises. The musical ability of the German people ig*v 
recognized everywhere, and. this requirement imposed 6n teachers 
in the volksschule goes far to explain the general training which the 
nation has in singing and instrumental music. 

In the better institutions for the training of teachers the breadth 
of training required to meet the demands described is given by culti- 
vating methods of use of libraries and squrce .material. On the other 
hand, it ip extremely difficult with students of the Immaturity ex- 
hibited in many of the training schools to cultivate such habits of < 
independent research; especially is this* true in those institutions 
which draw their students from rural districts. These seminare 
often have to make shift with a body of men not qualified for the’ 
highest intellectual . work. There is a grave danger, therefore, of ■ 
dropping into mere formalism. The student gathers from the in- 
structor, who teaches a given subject in the seminar, material- which 
he carries over into the school without any very large modification. 
Furthermore, the ordinary teacher goes over and over again, year 
after year, the same material, without any very great enlargement of 
his own horizon or of the Information he offers students. 

There is a movement in some parts of Germany at the present time 
for the creation of textbooks which shall supplement the work of 
teachers. The need for such textbooks is emphasized when one hears 
a teacher giving a class information about a geographical region 
which the tpacher has never visited and about which he evidently has 
read very little. There is also danger of .misinformation creeping*, 
into the instruction. This danger lyould be much less if the informa- 
tion were taken from a textbook which circulates through miny 
hands and is subjected to the criticism of many people- who are 
familiar with the subject treated in the book. * 

The tnjGiing of teachers to enter schools conducted as the volks- 
SAufefiire conducted would be altogether incomplete without much | 
practice teaching. In order to meet this need every seminar has '* 
attached to it a practice school. This practice school is under the 
general supervision of the director of the seminar and under the : |;1 
immediate supervision of a member of the seminar faculty, who is 
delegated to take charge of the practice school. The actual 
of the classes is performed by students who aVe members of the senior 
class of the seminar. There are no class teachers ‘other than these 
candidates. Each of these practice schools'is organised so as to^give^l 
training, nqt only for the regular graded schools of towns' andcities,* 
but also for what we s&ould call the. ungraded school of the country :^" 1 
district ♦ \ v ' ./ "? 

A word of explanation mayrhere be inserted in regard' to the mode 
of organizing the volksschule in small toynm end village* 
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^children are notjdivided into the eight classes which would normally 
appear in a completely organized yolksschule. In the smaller towns 
there are sometimes three divisions of the school. These three divi- 
sions or stages of instruction will therefore include children who in 
a fully graded school would be divided into a number of grades. 

* Thus, in a three-room school all of the primary children are put 
together, the intermediate children are put together, and the higher- 
grade children. Indeed, in some of the -smaller towns there are only 
two teachers for three such rooms. The little children come later 

✓in the morning, and the older children go away in the middle of the 

^ forenoon, thus making it possible for the two teachers by circulating 
Among the three rooms to fill out the program of the day. 

Evidently the-etu dents who are\to be prepared for such schools 

* as these must have training not only in the conduct of a single 
grade, but they most also have training in the conduct of whole 

: groups of children belonging in different parts of the school. This 
requirement is still more obvious where, as is sometimes the case, 
candidates have to take charge of a whole school in a single room. 

In order to prepare students for these different types of organiza- 
tion, the practice school of the seminar contains the various classes 
•which the candidates would find in a fully organized school and 
also on ungraded class or a single room where Vchildren are put 
together .in the way in which they would be fouria in a small rural 
school. The candidates are then required py actual contact with 
these different types of organization to acquaint ^emselves with 
the methods of giving instruction. The further conduct of the 
candidates’ work is so fully described in the statutory requirements 
and in the annotations attached that a Itertgthy translation 1 may* 
be indulged in as the best method of expoqgdmg the situation. 




The training of students in the seminar In praj 
the second freer. Throughout this second year thi 
to give model lessons In their several depart me 
to present all of the different forxqj of Instruct! 
sod in connection with the lesson Itself there 1 
method employed. After a model lesson has 
subject Is to be tafren up by the candidates, w 
: submit to a criticism of the form and content of 


Ctrl school work begins In 
teachers of the seminar are 
These' model lessons are 
in the subject In question.- 
to be an explanation of the 
is /been presented, the same 
prill give trial lesaohs and 
icse lessons. In order that 


all fonns of Instruction may be adequately canvas compulsory exercises 
this type are required throughout the year in religion, German, and mathe- 
' In the other subjects off instruction partial programs are' to be pre- 
^psifred through part of thayear onjy, but in accordance with a fixed progfSm. 
k |^ tiiDe ^r these exerdse# ip the different subjects will be taken Wrom the 
fw* diiwtir in the school program for each subject In the second 
training- For each practical exercise to be taught by Rodents, the 
~s&rieMelaaA must prepare in writing, and . during the actual class ~ exercise 
seterrtofthestu^ bo called up^n to take charge of the class. 4«en- 
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tlon Is to be given to preparation of the lessons in different departments m> that 
in any given week students shall not be called upon to prepare more than two 
such trial lessons. 

Aftdr the foregoing training In the second year, students who have reached * 
the first year will be required to conduct every week throughout the whole 
year four to six periods of continuous instruction in the practice school under 
the direction and supervision of the seminar teachers. The only exception to 
this requirement is during the last weeks before, the final examination. Oppor- 
tunity should be given to each'student in the seminar to give lessons (n religion, 
Germaifi mathematics, and at least one other of the subjects t&qght in the 
elementary school. At least three times a year a change shall be made In the 
assignments of the candidates Each time this change Is made, an examination 
Is to be held by the seminar faculty In each class of the school. The candi- 
dates who have completed, their work In any grade are to conduct classes 
before all other candidates. The director of the seminar sets the problems 
for this examination, and at the conclusion of the examination passes judgment 
on the work of each of the candidates. , 

Every departmental teacher In the seminar shall conduct weekly a period 
of Instruction In which he sets forth all of the material in that particular sub- 
ject which is to be taken up by the candidates during the next week, and aldo ■ 
he shall during this period discuss the outcome of the work of the foregoing 
week. The candidates muBt prepare themselves in writing for each lespq^* 
.which they give, i^nd this work la to be looked over by tbe instructors In the 
i departments 

the director of the practice school, who is also to give Instruct 
tlon in Vleast one of the academic subjects in the seminar, shall hold as a rule - 
weekly exercises for all of ^he students In the seminar. In these periods he 
shall discuss the teaching of the candidates and' also all thqge matters which , 
relate to school equipment and management. In this general exercise there 
shall also be a discussion of the discipline of the children in the school and 
reports of observations made by the candidates In regard to the characteristic^ . 
of children in such matters as their natural ability, their achievements their 
Industry, their conduct, and their various individual peculiarities. ' The special 
methods of managing children with a view to these individual dlffereqpes shall 
also be discussed. 

Two hours oT the school program shall be specially set aside for the demon- 
stration lessons and for the trial lessons. 

.Furthermore, each candidate in the highest class shall visit tl\p lessons given * 
by other candidates In accordance with a prearranged program. It is espe- r 
dally desirable that candidates should visit Instruction in those subjects In. 
which they do not themselves give lessons. Provision should be made that ^ 

■ every member of the highest class should come in contact for a period wlth^i 
InstructmA In the beginning reading class and in the beginnings of number ^ il 
work. A pari of the time set down in the program fon practice teaching abtmld^ ^ 
be given to this purpose. It should be carefully determined by examinationa l 
that every student who passes through the upper. class of the seminar has cul« : 
tivated. before he leaves the Institution adequate acquaintance Wrtth the method" ^ 
of beglnnlhg work in the fields desjgrfhted. . * \ * \ 

Special methods in each of the different subjects are to be taught In; detail ; 
by each of the departmental teachers. ' This instruction in method la to deiii& 
with all branches of the subject and with all of the different grades in whic 
the' subject is* taught It is to be Illustrated by numerous concrete 
The student** of the seminar qre also to be; made a^ualnted with thr 
books maps and other means of io^mctlcm and training, as well u; with r 
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sources from .which they may derive material useful in the preparation of 
theli? own work of instruction nnd for their own further training. A brie# 
statement of the history of methodology is also to be presented in its main 
outline . 

At the conclusion of the whole curriculum a general review is to be given 
In pedagogy as well as In all of the subject-matter courses. During this re- 
view there wijl be a general summary of the content of the course organized 
under the different points of view which are appropriate to the subject 

At the conclusion of the course of study in the seminar, the can- 
didates are subject to a rigid examination. It is possible for any one r 
to present himself in this examination ^ven though he has not passed 
through th'e regular seminar course. Since the examiif&tion is con- 
ducted r however, by the seminar faculty and is to be made more 
rigid for those who have not had regular (raining, it follows that 
very few candidates succeed in satisfying the examiners unless they 
have had the regular training of the institution. The statutory pro- 
vision which allows outsiders to enter the teaching profession is 
therefore in practical operation of little significance. r 

The examination is conducted by a commission which in Prussia 




is under the directipn of the provincial board and includes the full 
faculty of the seminar. The inspectors of the district are also ex 
.officio members of the examinating commission. If it is deemed de- 
, sirable the minister of education may introduce other members into, 
the examining board. Similar examining boards are organized in* 
all the other States, 

The examination itself consists of a written test followed by an 
oral test The following details of this examination taken from the 
% Prussion regulations are typical in most respects of the practice in 
all of the States of Germany. The written examination is made up 
of a thesif on the Gerfnan language and literature, this thesis to 
exhibit bothr*the candidate^ mastery of the language and his prepa- 
s- ration to give instruction ip this subject. Second, there must be the 
preparation o^TtHypical lesson in religion. Third, a paper is set in- 
volving the solution of three problems in geometry and arthmetic In 
lika'manner one question is set in history, one in nature study, and 
on&in geography. Some candidates who have made special ^prepa- 
’V ration in music and are to receive certificates, which indicate that 
prepared to give instruction on the organ, axe examined on 
written jnusic. Finally, a candidate may elect a foreign language, 

\ in which case an exercise will be given him in translating from the 
\ foreign language into German and the reverse. All of these written 
*" are preliminary to the admission of the candidate to the ofal 
™ „ The orai test refers to all of the matters that hare been made 
\th^ sbbjectof instruction in the seminar.’ This oral test te intended 
to determine whether the candidate is able to give a clear and definite 


\ 



order of excellence. Finally, the candidate is required to pass a . 
practical test in which he is to conduct a class of some subject for • > 
which he has been preparing several days in advance of the ex- 
amination. 

It may be well at«this point to introduce a statement which will 


, , Prussia. The American reader is commonly informed in .reports ' 
on German schools that the practice, of all Germany is like that of . 
its largest State. This statement is misleading, if it^is accepted jj 

as literally true. To be sure the example of, Prussia is of great 
influence in determining the practices of thei smaller States, but in 
some respects other States are in advance of Prussia. Thus Saxony, 
which in contrast with Prussia is a small, compactly settled, manu- 
facturing district, has made certain advances which, so far as the 
lower schools are concerned, place that State distinctly in the lead. 

For the purpose of justifying this digression and at the same 
; time explaining in detail why the States do not for the most part *- 
accept each other’s certificates, a statement will here be made of some. j 
of the Variations which the States exhibit in the matter of examina- 
tions at the end of the training course. 

In the State of Brunswick the final examination in various subject- * 
matter courses. is held a year before the candidate, concludes this s 
seminar course. These examinations, if passed, absolve the candidate 
from further academic examinations, but leave him to take the /: 
pedagogical examinations and the practical tests. Like arrange- 
ments prevail in Hamburg, Anhalt, Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, Bremen* 
Lubeck, Schwarzburg-Sondershausen, and several other States. 

• ija point of test lessons Wurttemberg requires two class exercises 
to b^ conducted, one of which must be in physical exercise. Saxe- 
Weimar also requires two lessons to be . conducted, but specifies that ^ 
the candidate must show in. these his ability to $ve religious instruc- . . . 
tion.\ Schwarzburg-Sondershausen requires two lessons, but does not '' t 'i 
ppecinv the subjects. Most of the States require only one. ? 

The^ time which is to be devoted to the examinations varies from ~ . 
the elaborate requirements in Saxony to six or seven hours or even ^ 
N less, which is required in Bavaria. The program in Saxony is as ^ 
, follows: (1) Preparation of a German exercise and the catechism, 

10 days; (2) written examinations— arithmetic 2 hours, grammar 


show how far some of the States depart from the example of 
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or geography 80 minutes, history . Of pedagogy 30 minutes, naturaL 
science or mathematics 30 minutes, making a total of 4 hours and 
20 minutes. L 

In all th^ States if the candidate passes his examination, he is 
given a certificate which qualifies him to teach in the volksschule 
of the State in which he is examined, and he may now be appointed 
to a teaching position. 'This certificate does not, however, give the 
candidates permanent position. After two or more years of sendee 
as a teacher he must take a second examination. In some of the 
States this examination may not be taken until the fourth year 
of service, and it is in some of the States further stipulated that the 
candidate must be 24 years of age when he presents himself, for 
this examination. The second examination lays special emphasis 
not upon the subject matter of instruction,, for the candidate is 
assumed to have passed examinations in these subjects in the first 
test. It is expected that at the time of the second test the teacher 
will be qualified by his experience in the schoolroom to show a 
higher degree of knowledge of methods of instruction, of school 
management, -and of the theoretical subjects which relate tp school 
activities. The second examination therefore lays special stress 
upon methods, school organization and management, and such funda- 
mental sciences as psychology and pedagogy. 

Candidates who pass this second examination now have adife posi- 
tion in the German schools in the Province in which they were 
trained. If the teacher wishes to secure a higher position, espe- 
cially if he intends to become a candidate for the administrative 
headship of a school, h" must take tJ^hird and fourth examination. 
The third examination qualifies him for the middle school, which is 
an advanced stage of the elementary school. In preparing for these 
middle school examinations and for the still higher examinations 
which admit candidates, to the rectorship or principalship .of ele- 
mentary schools, candidates adopt various devices. They sometimes 
club together and secure instruction through their own voluntary 
. organization. In some cases the municipality furnishes’ courses 
winch are usually oonducted by men who have already attained to 
the rectorship of some school. In still other cases the preparation 
is entirely private, undertaken by the individual candidate through 
his own initiative. ; - 

' It-may be noted in thifc connection by way of further digression that 
r^A^the teachers’ organizations of Germany are wholly, different in phar* 
9®-" acter from the associations which one finds in America and in Eng-. 
^ 1 land* Since the German, teacher is a civil appointee, thd teachere’ 
associations can not in genend take on the character of unions which 
have in England, and they .are not of/the temporary andin- 
* *°nnal type which one finds in' America, toe subje^s of iniereet 
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which naturally arise in these teachers’ associations are academic in, 
character. One finds, therefore, that the stronger teachers’ associa- 
tions, especially in the larger cities, very frequently maintain libraries 
and even laboratories for the experimental study of educational prob- 
lems. Through the promotion of these strictly academic interests 
the teachers’ associations are able to offer large educational oppor- 
tunities to their members. Furthermore, the social sido of the Ger- 
man teachers’ -organization is also frequently emphasized.* The 
Vereiriy as it is called, sometimes builds a house which is to be com- 
pared to an American clubhouse, where all sorts of educational com- 
mittees can meet and* activities of a social character can be centered, 
and where the library and other academic interests are also housed. 

The teachers of each of the States of Germany 'are paid according 
to an official schedule of salaries which advance steadily with the 
increasing experience df the individual teacher. Again selecting 
Prussia as the type, it was found some years ago that a uniform 
salary list for all parts of the State was inequitable, because in cer- 
tain of the rural districts living is relatively cheap, while in the large 
cities and towns living is more expensive. In order to meet this 
difficulty the scheme was adopted of paying a teacher in addition to 
his regular salary a rental allowance. In order to adjust this rental 
allowance, places are classified into several different grades, each 
grade l>eing supposed to have a uniform economic character. The 
lowest grade gives the teacher a small rent allowance, while the 
highest grade of position in the large citifes pays a considerable addi- 
tion to the teacher’s salary for the purpose indicated. 

* * 
f Salary schedule ^Increments years of service .* 



Ban- 

ning 

salary. 

years. 

10 

years. 

*13 

ye^ra. 

16 

years. 

• s 

19 

years. 

22 

years. 

25 

years. 

28* 

'yean. 

Tn<*rMnAntji , 

Marks. 

Marks. 

200 

1,000 

Maris. 

200 

1,800 

Marks. 

280 

2,060 

Maris. 

260 

2,900 

Marks. 

200 

2,600 

Maris. 
200 
1 2,700 

Mariks. 

200 

2,900 

Maxis. 

200 

3,100 

Totals 

4,400 



SI 

yean. 


Marks. 
200 
3, 




i Monroe’s Cyclopedia of Education, toI. 3, p. 71. t ■ 

Special provision has to be made for teachers in' technical sub- 
jects. In many cases teachers of these special subjects are employed^ 
without the full training demanded of the regular class teachers. 
Thus the teachers of woodworking and the teachers in the technical 
continuation schools, are very frequently mechanics witjaonly a little 
special pedagogical preparation. 

There has rec^tly been founded in the city of Berlin^ an institu- > 
tlon for. the training of technical teachers, but for the most part this 
phase- of the profession has not been folly developed. The situation. 
is somewhat relieved by the fact that in many of the continuatiim’^ 
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and technical sc hools th e-teachers are on part time and are persons 
who are otherwise engaged in the elementary schools as regular 
teachers and have qualified th^nselves by private training to give 
lessons in the special technical subjects to which they devote a part 
of their time. Where a technical school needs the whole time of a 
teacher, it is not uncommon for this teacher to be sought in the staff 
of a regular elementary school. The total number of technical 
teachers who are without special training is therefore relatively 
small. 

So far os the work for girls is concerned, the domestic subjects are 
usually added by the taking of special courses to the training of a 
regular woman teacher. 

As indicated in the introductory paragraphs, the training of 
teachers for the secondary schools is entirely distinct from the train- 
ing of teachers for the volksschule. Candidates for positions in the 
secondary; schools must first of all have completed the course of one 
, of the secondary schools. In the second place, the candidate must 
have attended a German university for at least six semesters. Here 
an exception is made in the ease of those candidates who' expect to 
teach in the sciences. They may take half of the university courses 
in one of the technical institutions rather than in University lectures. 

. After this preliminary training is completed, the candidate pre- 
sents himself for an examination. Usually the period of training 
is much longer than the minimum above described. Indeed, in most 
cases candidates take thfe university doctors degree before they come 
up for the examination. The examination consists of two parts. 
First, there is a general examination covering those subjects which 
are supposed to be essential as training for all departments; and, 
second, there is a special examination givep in the particular subject 
in which the candidate is preparing to teach. Both examinations 
include written and oral divisions. . 

The general examination includes the subjects of philosophy, peda- 
; gogy, and German literature. If the candidate belongs to a Chris- 
tian denominatiqp, he will be examined in religion. The special 
~ examinations are in the following subjects : Christian religion, 
ig ‘ philosophical propaedeutics, German, Latin, Greek, Hebrew, French, 

’ En glish , history, geography, pure 'and applied mathematics, physics, 
chemistry and mineralogy, botany and zoology, and under certain 
P c^rcumstanees Polish and Danish. *■'' \ 

' Each of the special subjects 'except Hebrew is subdivided into a 
higher and a lower division. .Candidates who pass only the lower 
.division of a subject are regarded as prepared to give instruction in 
4 hject only in the lower 'classes of the seoondary echoblSfWhile 
"candidates trho past in the upper division are recognized a# quali- . 
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v i(led to give instruction in all classes. This division may be y illus- 
trated by giving in full the description of the requirements in ■ 
German. 

For the lower division of German when taken as a special 
subject — 

the candidate Is required to have a definite knowledge of the 9lementary gram- 
mar and history of modem high German. He must have a thorough detailed 
knowledge of the classics written in the modern period of th)s language, espe- 
cially of the works which are suitable for use with students in the schools. 

He must have on acquaintance with the evolution of the modern high German 
literature. Furthermore, he must have a knowledge of the Outlines of rhetoric 
and prosody, and of the ancient and Teutonic legends # which are important for 
use In the schools 1 * 

For the higher division of this subject — 

the candidate is required in addition to the above to possess a sufficient mas- 
tery of middle high German to make it possible for him to read without hesita- 
tion easy selections, and to explain the grammatical structures and word forms 
encountered. He must possess a full knowledge of the evolution of German 
literature during the middle high German and modem periods, and most give 
evidence of extensive readings from these periods. He must have a full knowl- 
edge of poetical forms and meters, and of those principles of rhetoric which 
will qualify him to direct the preparation of German composition in the higher 
classes of the secondary schools. Finally, the candidate will be examined, in 
accordance with his own election, either In historical grammar and the elements 
“of Gothic and old high German, or in the introdifctlon to philosophy. 

Each of the special subjects is similarly subdivided, and it is stip* 
ula ted that the candidate musypass\both divisions of some one of the 
subjects and the lower divisions of two others. Furthermore, certain 
combinations are required. For example, if a candidate takes Latin . 
for his complete subject, one of his partial subjects must be Greek; 
if h$ wishes to take applied mathematics, he must present pure math- 
ematics. These required combinations are intended to guarantee 
some acquaintance with-thosC fields of knowledge mostclosely related. . 
to, the candidate^ principal subject. * . 

The examinations are formidable ordeals. They are conducted by 
special commissioners. On these commissions are university profes- 
sors, officers of the education department, and representing of the, 
secondary schools. The candidate is first required to present two 
elaborate theses, one on some phase of the general subjects and one 
in the subject in which he has elected to take a complete examination. 

At the discretion of the commission the candidate’s doctor’s disserta- 
tion may be substituted for one of these theses. A period of -16 
weeks is allowed for their preparation, and they are intended to 
show the. ability of the candidate to carry on independent research 
in his selected field, and ability to formulate material in a clear ’ 
and systematic fashion. After the pfesentation of these theses theta V 
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* follows a written examination, followed in turn by an oral examina- 
| tion. 

After the examination the successful candidate now has before him 
two years of Contact with the schoolroom before he can become a 
S teacher with a regulaj position. T^e first of these trial years is 

| known as the Seminar year and the second as the Trial year. During 

both of these periods the candidate is connected with one of the 
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secondary schools and is under the general- direction of the principal 
or director of this school. 

. ’ It will be noteckthat the institutional method here adopted for 
training candidates is altogether different from that which is adopted 
in the training of elementary teachers. There is no separate institu- 
tion for the training of teachers for the secondary schools, but the 
secondary schools are themselves used as the means for recruiting the 
• faculties. Germany is in this respect altogether unique. 

It would not be possibly to carry on the system which exists in 
Germany if it were not for the fact that the members of the faculties 
of the secondary schools, and especially the principals, are men of 
the highest intellectual qualification. Many of the directors of the 
German secondary schools have had a training equivalent to that of 
members' of the university faculties. Many of these men have a 
national reputation in the departments in which they specialize. A 
good deal of research work is carried on in the laboratories of these 
secondary schools, and in general it may be said that the intellectual 
life within the walls of a German secondary school is of a type which 
foster^both scholarship in special departments and a general devo- 
tion to problems of higher education. 

Not all of the secondary schools of Germany are utilized for the 
purpose of training teachers. It does not seem possible to lay down 
any general principle on which institutions are Selected idr the train- 
ing of candidates. The minister of education designates the insti- 
tutions whi6h are to be so employed, and his judgment is based on a 
variety of considerations. The ability of the director to take*charge 
of candidates and direct theta in their training is in a general way 
the ground of this selection. The different ‘'directors follow a great 
variety of plans, however, so that it is obvious that ^he minister of 
education has no single formula which he wishes to enforce for the 
* training of candidates. 

After a candidate has been assigned to a particular school, it be- 
comes his duty, first of all, to participate* in the activities of that 
school in any way that he can. He is usually assigned to some 
teacher, whose reports he helps to prepare and whose classes he has 
^ to viidt with regularity; In addition, he is expected to visit all of 
■ the desses in the institution, so as to observe different methods of 
\ instruction and class management, It ,/i^uired that the candidate 
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meet with the director two hours a week for special training. At 
this point in particular the greatest diversity of practice .appears. 
Before commenting ih detail on the ' actual practices exhibited at 
these weekly meetings, the following statement may be quoted to in- 
dicate the requirements which are officially set down in Prussia for 
these meetings : 

The subject matter which Is to be covered In these conferences is as follows: 

Principles of training and instruction, together with their applications to the 
general problems of the secondary schools, and with special reference to the 
conduct of the subject in which the candidate is preparing to tench. 

Historical survey of the evolution of secondary schools,. including ah account 
of the leaders' In pedagogy and also including comments on the most Important 
preseut-dny situations In the educational world. 

The constitution and organization of secondary schools, the official course of 
study and regulations regarding examinations, the rules regarding student 
credentials and promotion. 

Principles of school discipline illustrated so far as possible by current ex- 
amples, and by discussions of examples of n concrete type which have come 
up in the school at other times, rules of conduct for studejats,. discussions of the 
relation between school and home. 

School hygiene with special reference to equipment of the classroom and to 
the conduct of the class work. 

The description of supervisory authorities, rules, and regulations governing 
the official relations of the teacher and school officers, including the forms of 
official coqnfiunicatlons and reports. 

Finally, the conferences shall furnish the occa felon for supervision of the 
visits made by candidates to classes; for supervision of the preparations for 
instruction made in the sutnet which the candidate is himself to teach, of the 
methods .of correcting and hiding back the work of students ; and for discus- 
sion of the personal or other ejects of the trial leaching of candidates. 

Reports may be required of the candidates. 

At each conference one of the candidates is designated to prepare 
very full mintites of the proceedings. These are kept as a formal 
record of the work done at the conference and are read at the opening 
of the next meeting. 

In practice, the different directors manage their candidates very 
differently. Sometimes the meeting isconducted as a demonstration 
lesson ; sometimes it is a discussion ; sometimes it is a series of reports 
by candidates; sometimes a lecture by the director or one of the 
teachers of the school. Perhaps the best method of describing these 
practices will be the presentation of some of the concrete experiences 
of the writer in visiting a number of these conferences. 

In a Real Gymnasium , where the director was a specialist in physic 
one of the candidates conducted an exercise which may be described 
as a demonstration lesson. He stood at the laboratory desk and pre- 
sented in brief outline the material which he would use in three of 
fouf lessons. The material was not presented in detail, but; it was 
Remonstrated far enough to show the method of carrying out the ex- 
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t % pertinents and thfe discussions which would be connected with tW 
" experiments. After the candidate had thus presented his material 
far something more than half an hour, he was called on to defend his 
presentation in the face of criticism from all the candidates and from 
the director. During this criticism period matters of personal bear- 
ing and general appearance were commented upon as well as matters 
.of pjfesentation. The mode of handling apparatus and demonstrat- 
*■ ’ ing results was fully discussed. The candidates, who attended this 
. . meeting were all specializing in natural science and mathematics. 

^ They had been attracted by the widely recognized ability of the 
■ directed in training for such lines of teaching. The director was 

\ N very vigorous in his .assertions that. he regarded lectures on behoof 

\ methods and management as of very little value. To his mind the 
^business of the weekly conference with candidates is to train them in 
methods of actual classroom work. Furthermore, he regarded it as 
. the u sin ess of the candidate to furnish the material for discussion. * 
A seebnd meeting in another institution was devoted entirely to 
a discussion of matters of management of the students. How to 
prepare a report and when to hend it in; how reports should be pre- 
sented to students and how difficult cases should be administered ; 
how students should be punished for various offenses— these were 
the subjects of discussion. At this meeting it was very obvious that 
the director insisted upon rigid conformity to the rules of the school 
and that each instructor was expected to know these, rules thor- 
oughly arid to carry on the routine exactly as it is carried on in the 
other classes o'f the school. Thexcandidates, it will be remembered, 
-hadj had some practical experience through association with the 
teachers in the classes which they had visited. Th«?®aanagement of 
the reports for which the candidates were responsible was the sub- 
ject of pointed .personal, comment. 

A. third type of conference was strictly departmental. In this 
case the director instead of conducting the . exercise himself had 
, called in oner of the members of the faculty to meet the candidates. 
In' this particular case the instructor was discussing the methods 
. °f teaching modem languages. At later meetings of the same group, 

| other departments would be represented by, other members of the 
|'- faculty. The early part of the meeting in question was devoted to 
. . a presentation by the teacher in lecture form of the aims of language 
I;* .' instruction and a general discussion of the mode of approach. This 

liw f^ei^presentation was follbwed by a discussion on the part of the 

d&T.' candidates, carried on in the form of questions and answers. The 
candidates contributed -to the diseu8sio%by referring to their own 
experience* and by quoting articles arid books which they had read. 

wao‘ kw' mam. ^ J *%,.**.% 




^■ Especially was it -noted by some of the candidates that they had 
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become interested in methods of teaching foreign language that dif- 
fered radically from that which hpd been described in the major 
presentation. The teacher who had charge of the exercise defended 
his position vigorously# 

A fourth mode of dealing with candidates was observed in the 
school where the director lectured without interruption to the can- 
didates on the history of education. There was no effort to relate 
this discussion to the work of the school as the candidates had been 
observing it. One was reminded rather of a 'university exercise in 
which a large body pf material is passed over in the lecture without 
any effort to give the practical applications. In this case the can- 
didates were required to take notes and were supposed to do some 
outside reading, although it did not appear in the single exercise 
that the outside reading was tested in any way. This kind of a 
meeting is probably rare. The •official directions explicity warn 
against it. 

Variants on the above types of method were observed in other 
case^. Sometimes the candidates present reports on articles. In 
some cases the articles selected have a direct pedagogical flavor; in ’ 
others they are purely subject-matter articles. In the latter case, 
the effort is sometimes made to bring out in discussions the peda- 
gogical significance of the article; sometimes the subject is passed 
over without any such efforts to apply the work^to the schools. 

Such diversity in the practices of different schools is the natural 
outgrowth of the fact that each school deals, only in a secondary 
way with the training of teachers. The chief function of the school 
is to teach the students, and the ^eekly meetings of* candidates con- 
stitute a mere side issue in the life of the director. ‘ The general 
* result is that there is no group of men in Germany who have it as 
their primary function to study the problem of . training secondary 
teachers. Even the universities, with their theoretical courses in 
education, lack the ^practical* stimulus of responsibility for the de^ 
velopment of pedagogical principles for secondary schools. ; 

" Indeed, the situation is altogether remarkable. Here is a school 
system which more than any school system in the world requires a 
rigid and most elaborate training for its secondary teachers but 
is able to contribute little or nothing to the objective science of 
. secondary education. 

When one visits the universities of Germany, he find* the work in, 
education very little developed. What is given is for the most part 
theoretical or introductory, taking the form of history of education, 
psychology, or philosophy. s There is little respect for the few - 
studies which are made of current educational practices and their- 
results; and there ia no social pressure in the direction^ ; a system- 
s atic fltudy of primolk Some of the teachers’ associations, asprek 
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viouBly noted, have attacked tha'problem of the scientific study of 
education. The LehrerveVein of Leipzig supports a laboratory for 
experimental investigation. 'In. the Institut of Hamburg, Meumann 
conducts a laboratory for experimental pedagogy; and in' two or * 
three of the other university centers there are the beginnings of re- 
search. In the main, however,, the practical training of teachers 
is the all-absorbing function of the professional educators. The 
volksschule has -no relation to the universities, and the secondary 
schools have their own system of dealing with the problem.* No- 
where is there any higher center to which aU educational interest? 
may appeal for the development, of methods of investigation. The 
{German system of training teachers turns out on. examination to 
be a subdivided, conservative plan, complete in its administrative 
organization, but lacking in the motives which stimulate evolution 
in the direction of. a systematic scientific study of its problems. 

From this digression, we return to the. description of the career 
of the teacher-in-training. After the candidates have gone through 
a part of the first year’s training and have become somewhat familiar 
with the methods of instruction in the classes which they visit and 
through the advice which they receive in the weekly meetings, they 
are allowed to give instruction. At first this instruction is' limited 
to single class exercises under the immediate supervision -of the 
• regular teacher. The candidate is expected to prepare fully for 
such an exercise, so that he may carry on the* work of the students 
m accordance with the general plan adopted by the regular teacher. 

regular teacher remains in the <Slass during, the instruction 
given by the candidate, and after the class has been dismissed the 
. teacher gives the candidate the benefit of such criticism as he has 
to make. Opportunity ^ for these criticisms is presented by the 
school program, which is^niformly so arranged that 45 minutes' 
•of class work -are followed by 15 minutes of recess. The criticisms 
•r© in some cases very hel p f u L especi ally where the teacher is inter- 
, ested in, developing bettermetKods of instruction upon the part of 
the candidate. ’On the other hand,^ the criticisms are often very 
jsevere apd sometimes even, caustii In any caatf, the candidate 
learns through thfc comments given lum by .the teaoher how -far he 
has failed to conform to the expectation bf the, sohodl^ ■ 

^ . .. This mdtHod of training candidate tends .to; make the higher 
f ■dvwls* very amservative -in their" inodes ,ef ^presenting subjects. . 

Obviously, 'a candidate who is teaching before <the reg ular teacher 
' 'that hiH ! efforts, are* fe followed' by' 15 minutes ' fif * • 

OTtSdiitt is 'not EBely to depart very radically from thQmejthods 
he haa' observed in opera tion ln the seme claai ih earlier exercises. 

It v not hk^ t further^ore,‘ |hat a f cahdidate -who hasthbs pon^ 
formed ^dEEftfy during his period of' trainings to ' the'^recri«B„<>f 
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the older* generation of' teachers will break away frojn these culti- 
vated {practices when he himself becomes an independent teacher 
of classes. 

, Here, as in the base of the Volksschole, the method of instruction 
is very largely the lecture method, followed by questions.. > The 
manner of some of the teachers in their treatment of Students is 
often very severe. This can be readily understood when it is remem- 
bered that the higher schools of Germany exercise in a very high 
degree the function of selecting from the .student body thoeO who 
, are scholastically most competent. There are now in the secondary 
schools of Germany maca^tudents than can be accommodated in the 
universities and technical schools. * Furthermore, the military privi- 
lege, "which students acquire by completing a part of the course in 
these schools, is so much sought after that the school can enforce ^he 
most rigid standards of work. The general fact commented upon 
in connection with* the volksschule, that the teacher is a permanent 
' appointee of the State and does not need to concern himself in any 
way with the attitude of the patrons of the school, also helps to 
explain why the teachers in the higher schools feel at liberty to 
discipline the class with the greatest s&erity if the students do not 
satisfy them in their work. The tension .observed in one of the 
classes of the higher schools is not paralleled by anything to be 
found in American schools. Students and parents alike are aware 
of the great importance of the judgment of the teacher. A student 
who has been censured by the leacher recognizes that this censure* • 
means much to his future career, and he fakesit very seripusly. 

The candidates, who are rapidly initiated into this system of 
teaching and discipline; very soon feel the importance of their office,; 
both by virtue />f«the exantple winch they see. set before them by the - 
teacher and also because of the confidence which they soon acquire in 
the conduct of classes. It is to be remembered that the regular' . 
teacher is always present in these classes, and. consequently the ordi- 
nary questions of discipline, which sometimes arise in the case'of 
substitute teachers, very seldom arise when candidates are on triaL ; ^ 
This is true in spite of the fact that the regular jteacher often inter^r 
rupts the instruction of the candidate, taking the class out of die t 
hands of the candidate or modifying some detail of the lesson.* Such ■ 
interruption of the candidate /loee not seem to disturb Jhe discipline; 
of the class. This fact bears eloquent testimony to the control which- 
the organization has over students. At the same time, when* one cjon- 
iiders the; matter .in its relation to the training of candidates lots 
teaching positions, he is equally impressed with die strength of tfca£ 
system *in enforcing conformity to the traditional type of m3tniction? ? 
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Several weeks before the close of the seminar year each candidate 
is called upon to prepare a thesis bn softie concrete pedagogical or 
didactic problem set for him by the director. This thesis constitutes ^ 
part of his preparation for the teaching profession and may be the 
outcome of hi s readings or the outcome of his observation. Not un- 
commonly the candidate makes an elaborate study of some of the * , 
pedagogical literature related to his subject. It is to be remembered’ ' 
that many of thes^ candidates have already completed the work for 
the degree of doctor of philosophy in the university and are for that 
reason trained in the methods of research and in the preparation of 
theses, while all have prepared elaborate theses in connection wify 
the examinations wjiich admitted thCm- to^ the seminar year. 

At the end of the seminar year the director, with the cooperation 
of the other teachers who have observed the work of the candidate, ' 
makes a report to the sehool authorities, and if the/ work of the can- 
didate btos been satisfactory he is pow advanced to a higher grade 
and enters upon the trial year. 

During the trial y6ar he is required to teach six to eight hours a 
week without compensation. If he is especially fortunate, he may 
receive some compensation for substitute teaching which is needed 
by the school. In the main, howeffer, he is called upon to carry a 
heavy burden of work 1 without any compensation from the school. 

The director may also use his services for other purposes, such as x 
the preparation of reports, the checking of lists, and other duties 
which need toebe attended to for .the purpose of administering the, • 
school. During this 'trial year the regular-4eacher is not required 
to attend the classes jsonducted by candidates. The ^candidate, there- 
fore, gradually acquires independence in his conduct of the classes. 

At the end of this trial year another report is made of the activi- 
ties of the candidate and the judgment of the teachers in the school 
with respect to his success. If this report is favorable the candidate 
is now put on thj eligible list and may be appointed to a permanent 
position. The length of timtf which it is necessary for him to wait ^ 

• for this permanent appointment is determined wholly by the needs 

* q& the schools. If there are no vacancies, the candidate may wait a 
relatively Tpng period of time, in seme 'of the cases as long as four * 
or five^ years. * On the other hand, for Some years past it has been 1 

/possible ip most cities for candidates to receive appointment almost 
.immediately on completion of the trial year. 

Credentials secured in one State .serve to admit candidates to - 
V teaching p as m other States, provided explicit arrangements to a 
Ahit eifcct (exi^ b^ween the States in question. TJiis transfer- 
' abihf^c^oertoin. cred^tials; if or seconda^Cschools isinaha cpn r 

_ 4 tr^wil^ to elementary schools. Tbi ^ t 

jiae been pointed out, c^entiklV^iJ^ then 
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fer&ble. 1 This situation grows out of the fact that all of the 
secondary schools of the Empire have been standardized for the 
purpose of administering the military privilege, which, is under the 
Central Government. This uniform standard makes it easily pos* 
sibje for most of the States to interchange credentials in so far as 
these credentials relajbe to the secondary schools. 

The following table shows the number of secondary teachers in. 
the German .Empire and something of the conditions under which 
they do their work : ' ■ v 

. V 

Higher schools in the Gern\an Empire , 1911 ? 


Number oft natiru Iona. 

Number of teacher* 

Nftrober of teachers fully 
trained. 


Number of students. 

N u m bertom pleti n g course 1 n 
last year#. ' 


624 

1 , 76 * 4 , 


160,237 

1(^300 


223 

3,706 


3,163 
70, 367 
2,907 


167 

8,473 

2,867 

76,832 

2,462 


81 

670 


501 

9,509 


63 

384 

296 

7,263 


e « 

3 


411 

4,266 

3,328 

89,968 


218 

772 

368 

14,489 


413 

1,219 

N 


39 
*433 
• 607 

If *335 
1*146 
33,137 

242 


789 

•2,680 

•8,779 

*960 

212,324 

2,061 


i, 1 Statlstichee Jahrbuch f. d. Deutsche Reich, 1913, pp. 402 at saq. * Urn » Women. 

The salaries paid to secondary-school teachers are higher than 
those paid to elementary-school teachers. The following table pre- 
sents the facts for the secondary schools of Prussia and may'be com- 
pared directly with the table presented on page 73 for elementary 
teachers: " 

-Salary schedule— Increments tcith years of experience^ 



Initial 

salary. 

3 yean. 

6 yean. 

• 

a 

9 years. 

13 yean. 

-¥ 1 

16 fun. 

71 yean,* 

Increments 

JArki. 

JfcrU. 

700 

8,400 

IfaU. 

MVh 

JArkt. 

4A,k. 

JArkt. 

600 

6,000 

1 — 

** — . _ 

JVtfll, 

Total Alary..., • 

i^TOO 


(W 

4,800 

600 

6,400 

^ 800 
7,209 
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A rental allowance is added to this salary in the same, way as in 
the case of elementary teachers. Teachers who have serwed up to; 
their sixty-fifth year %re pensioned, and all appointments'are for 
life. . . ■- ’ . . • . - • 

The training of women teachers for- the' highergirls’ schools s | s ii 
not as elaborate as that required for the.men. The following table' 
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- presents a course administered by the seminar for teachers in higher 
girls’ schools: ' / 

Course for t comen teachers for higher girls ' schools ' I 
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Monitorial system, England, 8-9. 

National Union of Teachers, England, work, 44. 
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salaries, 24 . See aUo Student-teacher . r /st#a» 
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- Religion and education, Germany, 59. 
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